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The Farm, 


The Wheat and the Frost. 











We are now enabled to determine more 
fally than we did last week, the effect of the 
great frost of the night of the 10th of June. 
Those with whom we have conversed, state 
that no such frost has occurred since the sum- 
mer of 1844, when a similar frost swept over 
the crops, on the 15th of June of that year, 
killing the wheat in sections. 


We find that all grain crops are not simi- 
larly affected, nor are the several varieties ot 
wheat injured all alike or in the same degree. 
Un the College farm there are four varieties 
of wheat now standing, none of which seems 
to have suffered alike, though three of them 
are killed, so far as the production of grain 
is concerned, as essentially as though they had 
been swept over with a fire. 

There are two lots of the Mediterranean 
wheat—one was sown on ground that had 
produced acrop of corn the previous year, 
and consequently had been plowed. This 
wheat contained much rye, that had come from 
the mixture of that grain with the seed. The 
rye on the 10th instant was fully six feet high, 
being a few inches higher than the heads of 
parties who went through it; and the wheat 
at that timo was about five feet, standing as 
the Mediterranean all does, thick on the 
ground, with rather a slender stem, and a 
very green, healthy appearance. The heads 
were mostly all out, and many of them were 
preparing to throw out the flower, or rather 
the anthers of the floret. On opening the 
chaff or fale, the grain was generally found 
in its first stage of growth, the anthers or 
pollen vessels formed, and the ovule or grain 
minute, but formed. Now from the 11th to 
the 18th the floret has not advanced, has not 
further developed itself, The spike which 
should havo been fringed with the protruded 
anthers, has the same appearance it had 
eight days since, with the exception that it 
has become more yellow in color, the green 


having faded. In some cases where the ovule 
or grain was more forward, the grain is half 
grown, but the withered anthers are seen in 
side the husk. On submitting some of these 
grains to the microscope, it was seen that the 
vessels connecting the grain with the stem or 
rachis, were dried up and withered. So much 
for the head of the wheat. When we exam- 
ine the stem cf the Mediterranean wheat, we 
find that for the present it stands strong, and 
apparently it is in a growing condition. Out- 
side it looks healthy, but on pulling out the 
spike from its sheath, it will be fuund that 
either close to the joint, or within an inch of 
it there is a portion of the stem for an inch 
or half an inch in extent, and sometimes 
more, withered, dried an 1 turned of a brown- 
ish color. When submitted to the micro- 
scope i is seen that the vessels of the frozen 
stem have avery different appearance from 
those of the same portion of the stem of a 
healthy plant, that they are dry, and evident- 
ly not filled with the sap which clusters in 
evory cell of the sound stem. In the Medi- 
terranean wheat the damage to the stem is 
nearly in every case at the extremity of the 
spike. 

In the Tuscany and Soule wheats, both va- 
rieties rather later in maturing, and both bald, 
or not bearded, the frost seems to have struck 
the head and stopped its further development 
by the destruction of the seed vessels, and to 
have not only affected the stem at the upper 
joint, but also at the second joint below the 
head. In many heads which we have pulled 
out and examined, the withered section has 
been found in both joints; and this is the case 
particularly in the Soule. In this variety 
also the stem inside of the sheath has 


tz | dwindled away to a mere brown thread of 


straw. .The wheat, however, as yet stands 
upright, and to the casual passer gives but 
slight evidence of the injury it has sustained 
Should a heavy rain occur, or even a strong 
wind, we would expect to see the most of this 
grain broken down at this joint. 


The Australian wheat is a bearded variety, 
and the head is long, flat, closely filled, with 
large well-arranged spikelets, and very hand- 
some and regular in shape. Thestem of this 
wheat is strong, stout, firm, and of prodigious 
thickness when well grown, evidently requir- 
ing the very best of land, a strong soil and 
good preparation to secure a crop. We 
have no hesitation in saying that one stem 
and head of this Australian wheat will weigh 
down four stems and heads of Soule’s wheat 
of the same age, and will easily equal three 
ot the Meciterranean. This wheat seems 
to have had vitality enough to resist the 
frost of the 10th instant better than any of 
the other varieties. Its strong canes or stems 
were well protected by thick stalks, and 
though not altogether free from injury, it has 
partially escaped that total destruction which 
has fallen upon the other varieties. This 
wheat is evidently a little later in its time of 
inaturing than the other kinds, and therefore 
the heads were not so far forward. Much of 
it is now in flower and gives fair promise of 
filling. Where it has been injured, the place 
of injury seems to be in the stem of the spike, 
close to the upper joint. 


The whole of the wheat on the farm promis- 
ed well, and at that date no reasonable judge 
of this crop would have thanked any one to 
have insured the crop at thirty bushels to the 
acre. As it is now, were it cut it would afford 
not less than three tons of fodder per acre.— 
With the exception of about six acres of 
Soules, which is short in the straw and not so 
thick on the ground as any of the other va- 
rieties, and was sown on new land, the whole 
of the wheat on this farm is as stout in the 
straw, as thick on the ground and as large and 
tall in growth as it is ever seen in any portion 
of the strongest wheat growing sections of 
this State; and though our estimate has 
been less, we firmly believe that it could not 
have yielded much below thirty-five, or even 
forty bushels per acre. 


Nor is the College farm alone in this cut- 
ting off of the grain crop; the rye fields and 
wheat fields throughout this section of the 
county of Ingham, and as far south as the 
line of Jackson county have been examined, 
and the same state of the crop as above de- 








luxuriance; but to the touch—straw, aud 
straw only. 


It may be asked, in this stete of the crop, 
what is best to be done with it. The wheat 
plant in its present stage is succulent, and 
more full of the matters which render it val- 
uable as fodder than at any other period of its 
growth. If any of the joints of the stem 
are pulled out of their sheath and applied to 
the mouth, it will be found that they are pe- 
culiarly sweet and palatable. If the crop is 
now cut and properly cured, without being 
exposed to the rain, very much of the 
saccharine matter that forms the contents of 
the vessels will be preserved. If the crop, 
on the contrary, is allowed to stand until it has 
become traw, and been submitted to the ac- 
tion of the sun, rain and dews, nothing of 
value will be left and the straw will consist 
solely of worthless woody fibre, fitted only to 
serve for litter or manure, but not for feed- 
ing purposes. We recommend, therefore, in 
all cases, when it is ascertained that the crops 
of rye and wheat have been so much injured 
by the late frosts that the yield of grain will 
not pay for the cutting and harvesting, that 
they should be cut immediately, tied in 
sheaves, cured and stacked, and kept for feed- 
ing purposes. In this way, not only will the 
the most benefit be obtained, but as many of 
the fields are well seeded with clover and grass 
seeds, the removal of the grain crop will pro- 
mote the growth of the grass crop; and if 
the soil is good, the field will perhaps yield 
either a valuable pasture, ora late cutting 
that will aid to make up the deficiency of 
the wheat in some tangible form that will 
benefit the pocket of the farmer. 





Sorrel and Sundry other Queries. 


A correspondent asks “ What is the best 
method of destroying sorrel from a sandy soil 
that has been hadly run, or hag been cropped 
many years without plastering or manuring?” 

(Rumezx acetosella.) 

The sorrel plant is considered only a great 
pest by those who do not exert themselves to 
eradicate it. It grows plentifully in thin, 
sandy soils, for the reason that there is so little 
in the soil that will support anything else. 
Many say, plaster will destroy sorrel, but this 
is not exactly true. Plaster stimulates the 
growth of clover, and counteracts in some 
degree, by means of its lime, the conditions of 
the soil under which the sorrel germinates 
and flourishes, and besides the strong and 
rapid growth of the plastered clover, over 
shadows the young sorrel, and does not per 
mit it to come to maturity as it does where it 
has the full advantage of light and air. No 
one can examine a sorrel plant, without notic- 
ing that its capacity for reproduction by seed 
is immense, and that where it has once grown 
and seeded, the soil must contain large quan- 
tities which will always be ready to take pos- 
session of the field, as quick as bad cultiva- 
tion will permit. Where the sorrel has got 
full possession, and it is desirable to kill it 
out, this present season, and at the same time 
enrich the light land at the least expense, 
which our correspondent refers to, one of 
the most feasible plans would be to plow up 
the field with a light furrow and sow it with 
buckwheat, and when the buckwheat had at- 
tuined its full vigor, plow it under to the depth 
of twelve inches, and let the field lie till 
spring. Early in the spring give it a dressing 
of lime, if the article is to be had, to any 
amount from one bushel up to ten, cultivate 
the soil after the lime is applied with a wheel 
cultivator, sow it with oats and seed with 
clover, not less than ten pounds to the acre. 
Plaster the crop as soon as the clover can be 
seen to have shown its leaf. The next year 
in the spring again plaster the clover, take off 
the first crop for hay, or for feed, and when 
the second crop is in full growth, turn it in, 
cultivate the top soil with the wheel cultivator 
pass over the surface with the roller and 
again harrow or cultivate, and harrow in win- 
ter barley at the rate of two bushels per acre, 
and seed with half timothy and half red top. 
In the spring, sow eight pounds of clover 
seed per acre, and pass over the field with the 
roller well loaded, and then let the field stand 
in grass for the next three years, top-dressing 
it every fall or spring with a compost of 


scribed is prevalent. To the eye, an exceeding marsh muck, lime, and stable manure, or with 


long barnyard manure, if the other is not to be 
had. With this treatment, which is the only 
one adapted to the circumstances, we will 
warrant a freedom from sorrel till the land is 
again permitted to be worn out. If winter 
bar ey cannot be had, wait till spriog, and use 
the spring seed at the rate of three bushels 
per acre, and be sure and use the roller twice 
as above described. 
The 2d question is “ What is the best meth- 
od and time for seeding such a soil, so that the 
seed will catch well?” We are not acquainted 
with any process by which seed can be made to 
catch well on poor, worn out soil, nor are we 
aware of any season at which seed should 
be sown on such land, until it is got ready 
for it. The mere sowing of grass seed does 
not enrich land. It is first necessary to get 
the land ready for the seed,and then when 
the grass seed is put on it will so cover the 
ground, and thus kill out all other growth, 
that it will get full possession, and by atten- 
tion may be kept in possession for some years 
profitably. 

3d. How much plaster should be sown to 
the acre? Plaster is generally sown at the 
rate of a bushel to the acre. Three-quarters 
of a bushel of the best Grand Rapids plaster 
is considered more than equal to a bushel ot 
Oswego plaster, as it is purer, and has less 
foreign matter in it. 

4th. “ What do you consider the best meth- 
od of enriching such land so as to make it 
productive, when barnyard manure cannot be 
had?” Ifswamp muck is at hand, we should 
draw out upon it twenty good two-horse 
wagon loads on each acre, and spread it out 
upon the surface at any time before hard 
frost set in; and ifcommon clay could be had, 
ten loads of clay in addition. Plow, culti- 
vate, roll, harrow, and thus mingle the whole 
well together with the soil in the spring; and 
then seed down with oats, and top dress with 
fresh barnyard nanure. If neither barnyard 
manure, nor marsh muck can be had, endeav- 
or by means of plaster alone to get a crop of 
the large clover, and turn it under with a 
plowing deep enough to cover it, take a crop 
of fall turnips off the land, plow in the spring 
for a barley crop, with which seed down, and 
plaster. 





A Chapter on Cows. 


BY HBNRY WARD BEECHEE. 


Do you own a cow? Every good man 
ought to. For a cow is the saint of the barn- 
yard. Not one of those final saints, who are 
born afar off from goodness, and fight their 
way to it; but one of those mild, meek, harm- 
less natural saints. If homeliness is necessa- 
ry to goodness, (and there isa strong pre 
sumption for the theory,) a cow bas this 
prime qualification. For nothing can well be 
more devoid of all beauty than a genuine 
milker. There is not one line of beauty.— 
There is not one limb that seems to have re- 
gard for another. The muscles are thin, the 
shoulders and neck flat and poor, the hind 
quarters wide across and gaunt, and the whole 
form is meager, lathy, and poverty-stricken. 
But when we reflect that all this comes from 
a cow’s benevolence, and that she eats, rumi- 
nates, digests, and, in short, lives, for the sake 
of others, our sense of her benevolence at 
length clothes her with a kind of moral beau- 
ty. She could be fat if she would only be 
selfish, But she eccnomizes beauty that she 
may be profuse in milk. Blessed saint! And 
yet, in all the symbolism of saints, we do not 
remember a single instance in which the cow 
is advanced to signify anything in holy figure. 
Bulls and oxen, sheep and lambs and holy 
rams abound in pictorial legends. Lions and 
bears, dragons and eagles, serpents, bees, 
doves in endless repetition, scags, horses crow- 
ing cocks, falcons, wild geese, fish, dogs, and 
wild boars, and we know not how many other 
creatures that swim, or fly, or walk, or creep, 
have been made glorious in stone, and wood, 
and paint, for some sake or other of the great 


>| multitude of saints whom the books record. 


But this noblest symbol of all, the very ideal 
and pattern of a saint, who is as poor as if 
living a life of maceration, who gives her 
whole strength to lacteal benevolence, who is 
patient, gentle, guileless, contented—and yet, 
with two exceptions, no saint can be found 
(by us, at least)with a cow. These two saints 
are, St. Ello and St. Perpetua. The second 
nas wild cows by her side, and the first with 





oxen about her. Let dairymen pay respect 


t. 
to the shadowy memory of St. Ello and 8 
Perpetua. 

If we were to speak of the musical voioe 
of a cow, people would laugh. Let a man be 
lost in the woods, and suffer the terrible ex- 
citement which comes with the first flash of 
copviction that he is lost; let him dash wildly 
forth, and after an hour's runving and hoarse 
hallooing, fiud that he has only swept a circle 
and come back to the very spot from which 
started ; let him, toward the going down of 
the sun, weary, famished, and yet wandering, 
hear the low of cows not far off! No trum- 
pet was ever so sweet on the march, and no 
lute ever charmed a lover with more delight 
then this uplifted sound of a cow to a wood- 
sick mai. And when, running to the sound, 
he comes out near some farm-house, if tears 
gush, and he would fain even throw his arma 
around the neck of homely old brindle, let no 
one laugh or deride. Go and try the experi- 
ment, and see if you would not do it your 
self! Besides, the face of a cow és hand- 
some. It is the only thing about her that is 
beautiful, except by association ! 

But we need not go to all the trouble of be- 
ing lost to reach the conclusion that a cow 
has a musical voice. Sitting on a summer 
evening on the sward, under the high pendant 
elms, only enough conscious of being in the 
body to receive through it the most ineffable. 
sense of the beauty of sights and sounds, and 
then, while the birds are carrying the alto, 
and bees are making tenor, let the long and 
repeated low ot cows coming home, and long- 
ing for their calves, rise as a bass, and tell me 
whether a cow has not a musical voice ! 

If one is of a devout turn, and would like 
sume Scriptural associations, we can almost 
give him some. For, although oxen it was 
that were about the inanger, according to all 
pictures, yet cows are the mothers of oxen. 
We read, too, in Scripture of “the pure milk 
of the Word ;” and the qualifying adjective 
would scem to imply that teachers in those 
days imitated the milkmen of ours, and gave 
a diluted article. From this great company 
of patient creatures, let us mention a few 
more eminent, such as St. Alderney, St. Ayr 
shire, St. Durham, and St. Homebrced.— 
These are the most illustrious of milk-saints. 
But goodness is not confined to any of these de~ 
nominations. There are capacious: udders, 
patient dispositions, mild-eyed mothers, home- 
loving and pasture-browsing saints, without 
name and fame, in every neighborhood. 

And now, do yon ask, wondering reader, 
what all this preludes? Just this: that we 
are a three-cow gentieman-farmer! Again, we 
know what is the real taste of milk. Wehave 
once more before we die, seen cream! Twen 
ty-six pans of milk were skimmed this very 
morning; and now, if you were riding past, 
you should see twenty-six inverted pans on 
the fence, in the sun, skining like silver, and 
sweetening themselves all day, in the air and 
sunshine, for the night’s milk! Even the pigs 
fare better here than citizens do in New York. 
For although we take off the cream, we nev- 
er think of giving them anything weaker than 
skim milk!—four pigs, that once were longer 
than broad, but which are rapidly growing to 
the shape of a marble. 

And now, having given this introduction, it 
may be expected that we shal! go on to make 
some sound practical remarks about feeding, 
milking, making cheese and butter. And so 
we could if we chose to. And so we will, 
perhaps, by-and-by. But now, we shall close 
by holding up the cow to all persons as a 
model of disinterested ben volence not only, 
but as an instance of itsreward. For though 
the homeliest creature on the farm, such is 
the effect upon the imagination of real good- 
ness, that at length by association men come 
to think acow handsome. And thus it will 
be with all of us plain, common, and homely 
people. Let us do well until our neighbors 
see our characters ~ather than our faces; and 
then though born without beauty, we shall 
die handsome. 

The looking-glass may say what it pleases. 
The heart of friends is the mirror of good 
men. And in that glass we shall be beauti- 
ful enough, if we are good enough ! 





A Quid for Horses. 

W. 8. Pierce, of Ravenna, a veterinary sur- 
geon, recommends the following as a spring 
quid for horses: Tak» equal parts of tar, sul- 
phur and cob-ashes; mix and make a ball the 
size of a hickory-nut, and tie it on the bridle- 
bits; repeat it once a week through the 
month of April. Good for the appetite, blood 





and worms; it strengthens the lungs, and ae- 
sists molting. ; 
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Buckwheat—Its Culture and Uses, 

On many farms the partial or to'al destruc- 
tion of the wheat crop by the late frosts will 
cause many to turn their attention to crops 
that will make up their losses, and among 
these crops Buckwheut is one that must be 
taken into ¢Considerativn, If, as we learn, in 
sone of the northero counties, wheut is lost, 
bread of some kind must be obtained, and as 
an aid with corn-meal, te flLur ot the buck- 
wheat will be found useful. 


As a general rule, buckwheat is obliged to 
take up with the poorest kind ef land, and 
also with the poorest kind of cultivation — 








The Cabbage. 


BY BORECOLE, | ESQ. 


Among the kitchen garden plants, none is 
more conspicuous than the eabhage, es: ecial- 
ly in the small farm garden, caleulated for thé 
supply of the home table. Yet there is a 
good deal of ignorance about the trae method 
of treating the plant. Cabbage many think 
will grow aby where, which is true, bat they 
will not grow to any profit. 

For a late crop and it is not too late to 
sow the seed now, the best varieties are the 
large French Oxheart, the Green Glo e Sa 
voy and the late American Drumhead, There 


cause the particles of curd to coat over with 
a tough, close coat, and will prevent the 


will be a soft porous cheess, ard much 
inclined to huff if the curd te salted with 
the usual quantity, and if heavily salted it 
will be dry and hard. 


perience in my dairy, to give more sat.sfacto- 


ry results than I have been able to obtain in 
any other way, and more than one thousand 
references canbe given where like favorable 
results have b. en obtained. 

Still another may be found in heating up 
the curd to a scalding heat too soon or rapid. 
ly while the curd is still tender. This will 


whey from sep.rating readily. The result 


Where coag lation 





thence following the dividing ridge of the 
waters of the Muskegon and Tobacco rivers 
north-easterly through Clure and Roscommon 
counties, passing cast of Houghton and ‘Hig- 
gins lakes; it then makes westerly until it 
strikes the town line between ranges three and 
four west, at the center of Crawford county, 
and follows that line almost without devia 
tion to its northern terminas. The first ten 
miles of the line is settled and good farms lie 
on either side of theroad. The aspect of the 
country then changes from oak, beach and 
maple, to lands clothed mostly with pine, 
which alternaies with rolling beech and ma- 


costa and Isabella nearly to the northern line, 


— ———————————_—_—_—_—_—— 
come to maturity earliest and probably are 
the most profitable to kill at from seven to 
ten months, but I prefer the Berkshires to 
any I have ever kept. A cross of the two 
make good feeders and the pork is exellent, 
they will usually weigh from 250 to 300 Ibs, 
at the age of eight to ten months. The bet- 
ter way is to have the pigs dropped about 
the first of April, and feed well until Decem. 
ber, and butcher. From a variety of experi- 
ments I am satisfied that it is wrong to let a 
hog remain poor twelve months of its hfe, 
when it could be made as large in nine months 
as it generally 1s at fifteen months, And J 
conceive it a great error with our western 
farmers to feed their corn to hogs without 





has been slow, or an hour or more elapsed be- 
fore it takes place perfzetly, the after overa- 
tions must necessarily be slow to meet 
the conditions of the curd; and where 


are a few English varieties, which are not 
known here, but which sell as the choicest in | 
the London markets, such as the Early Cham- 
pion, the Enfield. the Vanack, an! the Kmpe- 


ple lands, with here and there a pine inter 
spersed, This character of land continues 
until the line crosses Chippewa river, and then 
merges into ridg¢s covered with Norway p ne. 


When a man has a parcel of land be wats to 
subdue, he frequently gives it a dose of buck 
wheat, with the merest scratching which he 
tails plowing and harrowing. ‘Tne plant even 


grinding. If pigs are kept well for three 
months after being dropped, they cannot be 
stunted after that even if the feed is cut short, 
It is now the opinion of our good practical 


peror. ‘These I find in the best seedsmen’s it takes place rapidly, or in from 20 to 40) Four-fifths of this land would make excellent | farmeis, that feeding apples to swine is pro- 
anor ar aes eh a eum catalogues. The Winningstadt is a German minutes, it will bear and should receive a! farms, the soil heing deep and fertile and irri-| fitabe, and that there is no ercp that pays 
; ys p etter to have 


variety, that has been introduced by the ap- 
tent office. But of it, [ have as yet heard no 
reports either for or against. The seeds, 


more rapid treatment, but this latter course | gated by beautiful spring brovks, and, also, 
will be at the expense of the flavor of! several small branches of Flat, Pme and 
the cheese, while the former, if carried | Chippewa rivers. 
too far, is liable to sour in operation; a medi- 


better according to its cost, being fully equal 
to potatoes by measure, while the expense is 
not more than three or tour cents per bushel, 


‘8 good well-tilled field to grow it, and to be 
put in with some degree of care. lt may be 


There are no very exten- 
sown at any time from this date to the mid- 


dle of July, but we think where it is sown the 
last week of June it is late enough, aud that 
it will ensure a rop more to have ita few 
days earli r than a few days later. Much o 
the success of a buckwheat crop d: pends 
onan immunity from early frosts in the au- 
tumn. There is po plaut which is sown as a 
¢rop that is more impatient of frost than 
buckwheat, and a frost early in September is 
gure to catch a great many who have delayed 
putting in their seed till a late day. On well 
prepared ground, and when the svil is light, 
it will be well to give the ground for which it 
is intended a good harrowing after the plow- 
ing and before the seed is sown, and then roll 
the ground afterwards. ‘Lhis will ensure a 
more even and geveral germination of the 
seel, As generally sown, the grain of the 
buckwheat is pitched into alls rts of hoies, 
ander sous, and round! stumps and grubs, as 
though it was a kind of outcast. Heuce it is 


when procured, should be sown on a rich 
piece of compost, that is rank with the odor 
of fresh cow dung. This can be made by 
mixing the manure with water in a barrel 
and draining it off into a watering pot, with 
which the plot before the seeds are planted 
may be watered each day. This keeps off 
the fly, which is apt to be troublesome, bat 
more especially on early sown plants than on 
late ones. But if the seed is sown on rich 
old mould, the vigor of the plant is such that 
it it will defy the insect. Two ounces of seed 
will yield about 4000 to 5,000 plants— 
enough to plant half an acre where the cab 
bages are intended to be three feet apart. In 
setting out, the plot should be rich old river 
bottom, if it is to be had. If not, take a modee 
rately good loam, and render it as rich as pos- 
sible by giving it all the old manure, scrap- 
ings of the barnyard, hog pen, and hen house 
that can be raked up. Every thing tells in 
this crop, of that kind; ana the richer the 


um course is d»ubtless best. 


suggested, but it is presumed enough bas been 
presentea for one cheaper—D, G. Youne, 
Herkimer Co., N. Y. 


speaking of the lates surveys made for the 
State Roads of Michigan, thus describes the 
regions of country through which they pass: | 


are to be built exclusively from the proceeds 
of Swamp Land sales, along the line of the: 
respective routes, thus turning that bone of | 
vitter contention to the double purpose of 
building thorough‘ares, which shall make all 
parts of the State easily accessible to the 
emigrant, and also of draining all swamps 
along their lines, 


Errors in salting and pressing might be 





Northern Michigan. 


A correspondent of the Detroit Advertiser, 


“Those roads, the reader will ren.ember, 


sive swamps along this portion of the road, 
and nove that are impracticable for a good 
road. The timber in these swamps is cedar, 
hemlocks, tamarack, and occeasivnally black 
ash. 

There is no difficulty in draining such as 
have water'in them, and, indeed, most of them, 


beyond question, would become dry as soon : 


as the timber should be cleared away. In 
the first filty miles of this route there is less 
difficulty in constructing a dry road-bed than 
wus encountered years ago between Detroit 
and Royal Oak. ‘There are no open marshes 
of doubtful bottom, no miry swamps, no deep 





How well these roads have 


cuts and heavy grades, and no heavy bridges 
to construct. Thereare some heavy windfalls 
to get through, but none of very great extent 


; The streams are rapid and generally have 


sandy or stony beds. Indeed, this fifty odd 
miles, in the aggregate, is about equal in its 
natural facilities for a road to the same dis- 
tance in almost any portion of the State, and 


They are better to feed to s‘ock hogs ina 
raw state than potatoes,—indved, from my 
own experience, I have found but little bene- 
fit in cooking apples for swine. It is desira. 
ble that hogs should be provided with a dry 
floor for esting and sleeping only, the whole 
pen completely sheltered from the atmo. 
sphere, to save any washing or waste of the 
manure. - One other suggestion and | have 
done: every farmer should see that the eom- 
monwealth of the piggery is furnished with 
plenty of straw, potato-vines, leaves, sawdust 
and the like, with an occasional load of muck, 
and almost any quantity of weeds, pea and 
buckwheat straw, all of which will be con. 
verted into the most efficent supports of 
vegetable life. Hogs are the best compost- 
ers known, as they delight in upturning any 
such articles as the farmer wishes to convert 
into marure for the coming year.—O., in 
American Stock Journal 





Feeding and Increase of Cattle. 





Hy that we find many complaining of it as a crop 
I uncertain and not yielding good returns, This 
need not be so with ordinary care. Where 
it is grown best and the largest crops are se- 
eured, it is sown in drills fifteen inches apart, 
and the rows hoed between to keep down 
the weeds, This is a sort of culture, how- 
ever, that would not be considered to pay 
bere. The amount of seed either broadcast 
or in the drill, is from half a bushel to three 
pecks per acre, but most generally the for- 
mer quantity is found enough, esp:cially 
when some care has been bestowed in getting 


been located to carry out these designs, can 
be readily discovered by reference to the map 
of Michigan. The road from Grand Rapids 
to Grand Traverse Bay affords a means of 
winter communication between these two 
great points, which has long been demanded 
hy the rapidly increasing sett:ements at Grand 
Traverse, Pine and Bear Jukes. It passes 
through slightly relling beech and maple lands, 
wh ch. when placed under cultivation, will 1i- 
val if not surpass any other portion of the 
State in richness and variety. Hitherto there 
has been no way for settlers in that region to 
reac other settlements, cxeept by water dur- 


We find in the Genesee Farmer, some ex- 
perimental facts in relation to feeding sheep 
and oxen, which we think eminently deserve 
; attention. Mr Johnston is one of tle lead- 

The Hog and its Food. ''ng farmers of Western New York, and he 

The propensity to acquire fat in many an- | 2? work as well as write. His statement, 
imals seems to have been implanted by na- |i? the matter of which he treats in the pres- 
‘ure, as a means of protecting them against | 60t commnnication, is like all his statements 
certain vicissitudes to which they might be; —the result of practice under his own eye.— 
exposed. The hog fattens most rapidly in| He says:—I am feeding five hundred sheep 
such a state of atmosphere as is most con-| this winter. They are fat now Am feeding 
genial to his comfort—not too hot, nor too! largely of oil-cake meal, as usual. I also 
cold. Hence, the months of September, Oc-| feed eleven good cattle, with which T have 


gvound the better itis able to out grow all its 
numereus enemies. 

It must be borne in mind that the cabbage 
not only a native of the sea shore, but also of 
calcareous soils. Hence a dressing of salt 
and lime, or of plaster is beneficial. Gypsum 
or plaster is always beneficial to all plants of 
this tribe, including the family of turnips.— 
The action of plaster is directly useful, as 
it being soluble in water, it supplies at once 
both lime and sulphur in a state fit to be 
used, and is indirectly useful because it fixes 
the volatile carbonate of ammonia in such a 


can be built for much less than the limit fixed 
by the act authorizing its construction.” 
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the ground in proper condition for the crop 


Buckwheat will generally produce from 20 
to 40 bushels of grain per acre, and either as 
a breadstuff, or as a food for stock and poul 
try, it is valuable. The bread made from 
the fluur is palatable and nutritious, e-pecially 
with salt meat, or with molasses or syrup — 
It makes excellent bread also when mixed with 
milk, and as a change with corn meal bread, 
bo man or woman either need complain of a 
want of wheat flour whilst they bave both. 


When compared with wheat as an article 
of nutrition, we find that buckwheat contains, 





state that it too can be used by the plant. 

The main point of the culture of cabbage, 
is to keep them free from wecds until their 
own broad leaves overshadow the soil to such 
an extent that cultivation is no longer neces- 
sary. The grub also while the plant is young, 
in the early varieties, makes considerable 
havoe with this vegetuble. Then club foot, 
the disease occasioned by a species ef curcu 0 
is troublesome, but it is not often found on 


ing the season of navigation, and consequent- 
ly much suffering and privation has been en- 
dured by the pioneer along that coast 


of Mackinac, connecting norttherly wih the 
Mackinac road, affords means of easily com- 


municating with the mines du ‘ing the winter 
season, which has hitherto been almost im- 





which nee is combatting often. Dusting the | 








new land, ‘The cabbage aphis or louse is an- | p 


The road from St. Mary’s Falls to the Straits 


road from Mackinac to Marquette, and south- 
erly with the Ionia, Hougton Lake and 





puss, and will do more towards extending set- 


tober and November are the best for making 
pork, The more agreeable the weather 
the less is the amount of food required to 
supply the waste of life. It has been found 
by experiment that a field of red clover is the 
best and cheapest place to keep hogs in dur 
ing the spring and summer mon‘hs, where 
they can have a plenty of water, and the slop 
from the house, and the sour milk from the 


dairy. All sour feed contains more nitrogen | 


than when fed in a sweet state. The first 
green herbage of the spring works off the im- 


‘ oxsib'e and always attended with denger | purities of the blood, cleanses the system, 
other great pest in dry weather, and one | and fatigue. These roads, when constructed, | renovates the constitution and enables the 


will bring the two Peninsulas into more im- | 


ing matured. Taking all things into conrside. 


been experimenting a little, and have facts put 
together, which are at your service. Fuct 
first—I bought six steers, over five years old, 
in fair condition, that had never been fed 
either roots or meal of any kind. I put them 
to hay and meal November 23d. their weight 
then being from 1175 to 1370 lbs. —aver- 
aging 1257. Weighed at the end of thirty- 
five days, and found an average increase of 
seventy-four pounds, but the two largest ones 
nirety pounds each, and the two smallest only 
gained fifty and fifty five pounds each, though 
to the eye they appeared to have made most 





animal to accumulate a store of strength to} fat. A gain of ninety pounds in the first 

i Flesh forming substances... .---..------ 8.58 under side of the leaves where they attach | mediate connection, and fucilitate the com- carry it forward in its destined course. A thirty-five days’ stall feeding seems incredible, 
i Fibre. Beeviratory substances. .... ..-. td themseles, with Scoteh snuff or sprinkling | merce of that wealthy portion of the State! small patci: of oats or peas to turn into when | but such is the fact. I have long been aware 
f Rie. peat eae ele ates aes 220 | with lime water are both serviceable to render | to a very great extent. ‘The other roads pro- | the ¢ over fails is good. Some object to fat-| that the largest cattle pay hest for good feed, 
| A kk rg oe area the plant healthy. vided to be built are equally beneficial to the | tening hogs so early in the season, the Indian | either in summer or winter, but was not pre- 
‘while wheat contains, er Errors in Cheese-Making. portions of the S:ate through which they | corn depended upon for the purpose, not be- | pared to find such a difference. They were 


es pet Corside- all fed alike, and in stalls, so that each got the 
Flesh forming substances...---.-.-.-----.- 14.6 Having a dairy room located in the vicini | tlements and encouraging emigration than | ration it Is better to feed corn before it is ripe, | same quantity of meal. Fact second—! put 
4 Mattcrs fitted to sustain respiration and ani- as in that state it possesses considerab] : 
wal heat: i anna aaa ty or near a hog-pen, or in any place subject| could have been effected by a bestowal of - possesses Considerable Sweet- | uy two steers, rising of four years old, quite 
’ Wate eee MITT Kb | to bad odors, these necessarily give a flavor | eighty acres of Swamp Lands, to every one poten here baie pay ae by the firet fat. grade Devons, weighing at the time 1150 
4 100.0 ‘o the milk more or less, perhaps not as much | Who would settle upon and improve them. : — : nee * 58 chow Ut, Cretiow | 
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It will be noted that it is a good fattening 
grain, and that as a butritive vegetable pro- 
duction it is not to be dispised. 


The straw of the buckwheat also forms a 
very valuable forage, when taken care of but 
most farmers thinks so little of it that every- 
thing that is valuable is generally wasted 
before it is taken from the field, and after 
their grain is thrashed out it is exposed to 
the weather, to dry up and become a black- 
ened mass of woody fibre, that has lost all its 
value as a pabulum for stock; and yet when 
thrashed out, if stacked up, mixed with a lit- 
tle salt, and kept by thatching or other cov- 
ering from exposure to the rain and winds, it 
would be found not only a good fodder for 
sheep to pick over, but that young stuck of 
all kinds would eat it greedily, in the winter 

season; and it would thus help to lengthen 
out the consumption of the haymow and 
probably add not only a few of loads of ma- 


marked as from teeding the cow leeks or may 
weed, but nevertheless as certain, 

Not keeping the dairy utensils sweet is an 
error resulting in many a sour cheese. Bad 
rennet, cr using too much or too little of a 
good article, are errors that should be guard- 
ed against. Working the milk into cheese with 
the animal heat in it, is an error mostly 
avoided by using the evening’s and morning’s 
milk for the seme cheese, or working them 
together. 

Heating a portion of the evening’s milk to- 
gether with the cream, too hot, (say 112 de- 
grees or fever heat.) thereby causing an oi! 
to separate from the milk, is a mistake fre. 
quently made where a part only is heated at 
once, Working the curd unevenly as is tsa- 
ally the case and almost impossible to avoid 
when worked fine by hand, in which case the 
sealding or cooking process is not uniformly 
done. Working the curd fine with instru 
ments that tear, squeeze or jam the curd, 








nure to the dung haap, but also enable a pair 
. of steers, or a beef animal, or eight or ten 
sheep more to be got ready for the sprin 


causes a waste by starting a white whey, so 
called. These last errors in working the 


8 be almost wholly avoided b 
market. Recoliect that everything that can curd may may be 4 y avoided by 


be turned into food for stock, or which will 


working the curd fine with a sharp and 


smooth instrument, and to facilitate in this 

increase the size of the manure pile, is worth| , : ; 
N : eration, I mend a cast steel dairy 
saving; and buckwheat affords as much in " -oenpstane y 


proportion to its cost as any other product 


ef the farm. 








knife, having a gang of two edged blades 
made sharp and perfectly smooth. This 
knife I have found by more than ten years ex 







The most important of these roads is the 
Tonia, Houghton Lake and Mackinac State 
road. It is the longest and passes nearly 
through the centre of the Saate, thus throw- 
ing open to the emigrant more than one half 
of the Lower Peninsula, a large share of 
which is either owned by the State, under the 
Swamp Land grant, or is held by the General 
Government, and can be entered at ten shil- 
lings per acre, 

Some fine locations have been made by 
speculators, and the St. Mary’s Canal Co. have 


the juice and eject the dry fibrous matter. At 
this season of the year swine can be fed on 
articles not readily marketable, as imperfect 
fruit, vegetables, &c. When such articles 
are used, cooking them is generally econo- 
mical. Pumpkins, squastes, potatoes and 
apples boile! or steamed, mixed with one- 
eighth-part in bulk with mill-feed or meal, 
whey, and milk left to sour, will fatten hogs 
fast. In this state they will eat it with avidi- 
ty and derive more benefit from it than when 
fed in an unfermented state. Articles that 
are of a perishable nature should be used 





also located some choice farming lands along 


these lands we propose to give a full and care- 


we have no interest direct or indirect to sub- 
serve, no friends to flatter, and no enemy to 


shall give such facts as have «ppeared to us 
upon a crreful exploration of the entire 
ground, . 

The lire of survey of the last mentioned 
road commences on the west line and in the 
centre of town seven north, range six west, he- 
ing three miles north of the centre of Lovia 





county, and runs north on town lines through 
Ionia and Montcalm counties and between Me» 








cajole or revenge, but without prejudice we! 


first, to prevent waste, as it is desirable to 


the line of this road, but there are still whole | turn all the products of the farm to the best 
townships of farming land not yet entered at! account. Another quite important advan 

the Lard Office. Of the general character of | tage of early feeding is, the less trouble in 
cooking the food and keeping it in proper 
ful statement, which the emigrant and also | condition to feed out. The convenience of 
the speculator can rely upon, In doing so | feeding is promoted as there is no expense or 


trouble to guard against freezing. 

The more you can mix the food the better, 
as they will thrive faster on mixed food than 
when fed separately. In feeding, no more 
should be given at a time than is “eaten u 
clean,” and the feeding should be regular as 
to time. It is of the greatest importance to 
get the best varieties, those that are well 
formed, and have an aptitude to take on fat 
readily, and consume the least food. As to 





great diversity of opinion, some preferring 
one kind and some another. The Suffolks 


which is the best kind, there seems to be a| 


i 1220 lbs. Gain in thirty-five days only 
twenty and thirty Ibs, the sma'lest gaining 
east. From this it would appeer that it is 
| unprofitable to feed cattle after they are re- 
jally fat, Fact third—I put up two steers, 
| rising of four years old, and lean, but good 
common stock, weighing when put up 1180 
'and 1300 lbs. Gain in thirty-five days, 624 
and 70 Ibs., the smallest gaining least. I also 
put up a heifer, rising three years, weight 
1025 Ibs. Gain in thirty-five days, 55 lh.— 
She is of fine bone and horn, long in the 
body, broad on the loins, grade Durham, lays 
on fat very fast. There was no Durham or 
Hereford blood in any of the others. I 
should be pleased to know if any of those are 
itocratic breeds put on over ninety pounds 
increase in the first thirty-five days of stall- 
feeding. Fact fourth—I have found that cat- 
tle fed on hay and meal, and weighing from 
1230 to 1460 pounds if weighed at four o'clock, 
P. M., and then shut up from food and water 
until next morning at 8 o’clock, will shrink 
45 to 50 pounds. This is much more than 
'Texpected, I find that sheep weighing from 
| 120 to 160 pounds, sbut up the same length 
‘of time, shrivk only 3 pounds. This is less 
| than I expected. 1 intend to weigh again at 
‘the end of thirty-five days, and if offering 
anything worthy of note, you shall hear of 
it—Joun Jounston, near Geneva, NV. Y,, 
Jan. 8, 1859, 

















The Garilen & Orchard. 








- also more beautiful It is a few days later and 
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Trausactions of the American Pomologi- 
cal Society. 


REPORT OF THE STANDING FRUIT COMMITTEE FOR 
MICHIGAN. 
NUMBER NINE. 


The remainder of this report is devoted 
entirely to Peaches, of which the following 
are the lists recommended: 


‘ 
BEST SIX VARIETIES OF PEACHES FOR A FAMILY ORCHARD, 
Ear'y York, Serrate, Grosse Mignonne, 
Coolidge’s Favorite, Old Mixon, free, 
Crawford's Early, Crawford's Late. 
BEST TWELVE VARIETIES PEACHES FOR FAMILY ORCUARD. 
Early York, Serrate, ' George IV, f 
Early York, Large, Large Red Rareripe, 
Coolidge’s Favorite, White Imperial, 
Crawford's Early, Old Mixon, free, 
Jacques Rureripe, Bergen s ‘Yellow, 
Grosse Mignonne, Crawford's Late. 
BEST VARIETES OF PEACHES FOR AN ORCHARD OF ONE 

HUNDRED TREES. 





Crawford's Early, ----... 20 Old Mixon, MOR aces on 400-10 
Early York, sree -10 Large Red Rareripe, -..-. 10 
Coolidge’s Favorite, 10’ White Imperial. ----.... 5 
Jacque’s Rareripe, ---- -- 5 Crawford’s Late...---.-. 20 


Grosse Mignonne...- ..-. 10: 
In the same preportion for an orchard of one 


thousand trees. 

t will be observed that “ Early York, ser- 
rate,” and “ Karly York, large,” of the first 
two lists. are represented in the last list by 
“Eirly York.” This vagueness is very ob- 
jectionable in so important a list, as we are 
left to guess which variety is intended. We 
may with some probability infer that Serrate 
Early York is intended, as that variety is 
placed among the best six fora family orchard. 
George IV. and Bergen’s Yellow, which enter 
into the second list, are also omitted in the 
final one. With these exceptions, therefore, 
our strictures may be confined to the final 
list. 

Serrate Early York is the earliest peach of 
much value in this climate, ripening from the 
first to the fifteenth of August. In common 
with all-‘the serrate varieties, it is somewhat 
liable to mildew; and it is, also, somewhat 
open o the charge of unproductiveness. A 
variety received by the writer from the State 
of New York, under the name of Early Slo 
cum, has proved far more productive, and is 


of somewhat inferior flavor. 

Large Early York is also comparatively un- 
productive, though of excellent quality. 

George 1V.is a fine grower, and the fruit 
of fine size, and of the finest flavor; but its 
incorrigible unproductiveness limits it to am- 
ateur collections. 

Bergen’s Yellow is claimed to be the best 
of all the yellow fleshed varieties, and the 
fruit, when produced, will probably sustain 
this character. The writer bas had ten trees 
of this variety under cultivation for the last 
ten years, from which he has never obtained 
more than five or six fruits. 

Coolidge’s Favorite immediately follows 
Serrate Early York. It is a crenate variety, 
and, in common with all of its class, exempt 
from mildew. It is unusually productive, and 
the fruit is exceedingly rich and beautiful. 

Grosse Mignonne has a world-wide reputa- 
tion, as one of the largest and finest of peaches, 
and prebably deserves the place assigned it.— 
Many. spurious varieties are sold under this 
name. The writer has never been able to 
obtain the true. This is one of the very few 
European kinds that have proved valuable in 
this country 

White Imperial is a fine, healthy tree, 
exempt from mi'dew, and is a beautiful and 
excellent fruit for preserving. It is also un 
usually hardy and productive. Its color ren- 
ders it undesirable for the market, which is 
probally the reason why so small a number is 
recommended. 

Crawford’s Early ripens nearly with the 
above, and is, very properly, recommended to 
be planted largely, as it is one of the most 
healthy, vigorous and productive varieties in 
cultivation; while the quality, size and beauty 
of the fruit eminently fit it for cither the 
family or the market. 

Large Red Rareripe, (Red Rareripe of 

Downing ) is a very fine early peach, in season 
before the above. It is comparatively unpro- 
ductive, and subject to mildew; and, as it is 
in season with several others on the list, it 
would, perhaps, be better to put in its place 
the late Red Rareripe, which comes in afier 
Crawford's Early, and is larger, richer, and, if 
if possible, more beautiful than the fruit in 
question; while the tree is more productive, 
and exempt from mildew. 
J Old Mixon, free, will be noxt in season, and 
is, doubtless, worthy of the place assigned it 
on the list. The writer's trees have proved 
spurious, and he has no personal acquaintance 
with the fruit, 

Jacques’ Rareripe has many fine qualities of 
both tree and fruit, It is more productive 
than most varieties, and is probably worthy of 
an increase of number, 


Crawford’s Late 1s a very large, and very | 


late Variety, and for those reasons, and the 
Valuable qualities of the tree, it is eminently 
worthy of a place on the list. With the 


| tive as many others. Lt would be well to 


diminish its number, and, as some variety that 
will outlast it is desirable, plant, instead, TVip- 
pecanoe Cling which will keep a morth lon- 
ger, while it possesses a combination of excel- 
lent qualities, both of treo and fruit, seldom 
o be met with, in this climate, among late 
peaches. 
Fora market orchard of one thousand trees, 
the Dr. recommends the same list, merely mul- 
tip'ied by ten. Although the list is by no 
means large, this is hardly in accordance with 
the hab't of the times—:hat of using as few 
varieties as possible. The varieties given are 
far trom be'ny all equally profitable, and it 
would seem to be the dictate of scund policy 
to select those that have been found to be the 
most profitable, and to plant the orchard 
of them exclusively The solution of the 
question of prolitubleness will depend very 
much upon the market in which the product 
is to be sold. The cities of Detroit, Toledo, 
Chicago and other easily accessible p'aces, 
are now supplied with early peaches from.the 
south, by steamers and railroads, in advance 
of the ripeuing of our home crop; so that 
there is less inducement for the planting of 
very early varicties, except for local markets: 
Under these circumstances, it will doubtless 
be found preferable to plant largely of the 
very late varicties, and of such other va- 
rietics as have proved hardy, vigorous and 
stea‘tlily productive. If we make up a list 
with reference to these circumstances, we 
may fisd several superior, very late clings 
that have many desirable qualities to re- 
commend them, but, since peaches of this 
class are not favorites in the market, they 
should be planted very sparingly, if at all.— 
Among the very late free-stone varieties, the 
wr ter has succeeded best with Poole’s Late 
Yellow, but Crawford’s Late has a very high 
reputation, and will, perhaps, prove generally 
successful in the State If we select for profit 
alone, without reference to season, we will 
hardly need io look beyond Crawford’s Early. 
Indeed, in planting extensively, the number of 
this variety need be limited only by the capa- 
city to market the product while in season. 

In our State, with its varied climat2 and soil, 
many varieties of fruits are found pot to suc- 
ceed, oqually, in all localities; and, therefore, 
it is to be regretted that Dr. Unde: wood had 
not availed himself ot the experience of per- 
sons in other s: ctions of the State. The Con- 
stitution of the Pomological Society provides 
for the filling of all vacancies in committees. 
by the chairman thereof; und, even if this 
were not so, it has been the constant practice 
of the President, to appoint only a chairman 
for each State, leaving him to fill up the com- 
mittee. The State reports form an important 
feature in the transactions of the Society, and 
are extensively copied into the periodicals of 
the day. These lists were intended as a guide 
to orchard planters, and should, therefore, 
have combined the experience of growers 
throughout the State, as in so important a 
matter as the selection of varieties of fruit for 
an orchard, a mistake cin only be remedied 
by the regrafting or replanting of the trees; 
either of which involves the loss of the crop 
of fruit fur a series of years. 

T. T. LYON. 
Plymouth, June 16th, 1859, 





Bark Louse of the Apple Tree. 


BY JOHN A. KENNICOTT, IN PRAIRIE FARMER, 


Perhaps every nitural family of trees and 
shrubs may bave its specific bark louse,which 
seldom, if ever, attacks any but nearly relat- 
ed specics; and yet our apple tree pest is said 
to infest not only the Pomee or apple, pear, 
thorn, mountain ash, ete., but also the cur- 
rant and plum; and some good entomologists 
have decided that ours is the’same that was 
found on the elm in France, and described 
more than a century ago. This Iam not pre- 
pared to disprove, though I am far from be- 
lieving all of it; and until we can have the 
subject patiently and thoroughly investigated 
—without reference to the opinions of mere 
closet naturalists, or the crude notions of un- 
scientific observers—we may as well believe 
in the identity of the European and Ameri- 
can species, and act accordingly. 

So far as I have observed, the bark louse in 
question does not exist at all, or but sparing- 
iy south of 40° or 41° in the West. In the 
mountains of the Middle States they are 
found further south. That they are very in- 
jurious here, no one can doubt, but that they 
are the only great obstacle to successful ap- 
ple growing, as some persons declare, is not 
irug. They are the prominent bug-bear of 
tke northern apple tree planter; and, in my 
opinion, cause more mischief by drawing at- 
tention to an obvious incident, and thus keep-| 
ing the true eauses of failure out of sightt, | 
than by their sap sucking. I have seen many 
dead and dying apple trees, with but few coc 
‘cids on them; aud some sorts, like Dutchess 
of Oldenburg, Keswick Codlin, Stanard, Red 
Astrachan, etc., a tree of which I never knew 





Weiter, however, it has not proved as produc- 


to fail or lose its branches, though perfeetly en- 








crusted with bark lice. would louk under the 
tree rather than at its lousy branches, for the 
ove great cause of failure, and to unsuitable 
species and no culture for two others, con- 
sidering the bark louse as only one of the 
many difficulties, all ordinarily avoidable or 
surmountable. though not without trouble 
aud expense in most cases north. 

It is not certain how tho bark louse is dis- 
seminated, though generally believed throagh 
infested nursery trees; and yet, if this were 
strictly true, would they be found on seedlings 
of three years o.d, miles removed from an in- 
fested tree? 

Planting trees already provided with colo- 
nies of coccids is a pretty sure way to stock 
the future orchard with bark lice. Still, it is 
very certain that they do get carried in some 
other way. How, it matters ‘not, unless 
known, and as eusy Of prevention as in the 
case of nursery trees; an? no man shouid 
plant an infested tree among clean ones if he 
can help it ; and a good “scouring” with sof: 
soup and fine ashes, or sand, any time in au 
tumn after the full of the the leaf, or in 
spring, will remove most of the seales, and 
do the tree no harm. But if you mean to 
kill the whole end leave none “ for seed,” you 
must wash your young trees now—say from 
the 5th to the 20th of June—even at the ex- 
pense of the foliage ; aud soft soap and water 
is good whe? strong enough, and L would 
have the wash full one-third {resh and caustic 
soap, of wood ashes. A mere touch will kil! 
them now, and it the foliage should be killed 
tuo, it will grow again. A swab made of 
woolen cloth, or a handy brush, will answer 
the purpose on small trees, or even ‘arge ones 
with little spray, for you must touch every 
limb and twig where a bark louse may be, or 
some will escape. 

A little south of here I have known these 
eoccids to begin hatching out about the mid- 
dle of May, but never earlier than the 20th 
to 25th here. To-day—June 2d--nearly ail 
seem to be out, and a few already motionless, 
and by next Thursday ali the eggs will be 
hatched in all probability, aud every coccid, 
whether still moveablo on fixed, will be ia the 
best condition for the action of caustics, 
though equally vulnerable duriug the whole 
month perhaps, but with more risk to the 
tree, from touching the leaves with our wash. 
Old ones badly infested are hard vo clean, but 
those vot over ten years old, or with but a 
sprinkling of coccids along the trunks and 
larger limbs, should have the benefit of one 
trial in June, and as many as you choose 
earlier in the season, when many eggs may 
be dostroyed with very little loss uf foliage. 

After all, the natural enemies of this para- 
site are sure 0 increase und relieve our trees 
in good time Even now in many instances 
I cannot find so many young insects as old 
scales, and every undisturbed scale ought to 
give at least twenty, where most crowded— 
and three to five time as many in scattered 
specimens on thrifty trees. In my old orch- 
ard, the hatch is a small one, but on alone 
seedling, standing apart from uther apple 
trees, the increase is astonishing, and the iu- 
sects already hatched will scarcely find room 
to fix themselves, to say nothing of the nu- 
merous eggs yet to come, and here is a good 
cnance for soap, and soap they shall have, but 
uot just yet. Next week will be early enough. 





HORTICULTURAL NOTES. 


The Curculio,. 

One of the most annoying and destructive fruit 
pests in this country is the curculio. Ata recent 
meeting of the American Institute Farmer’s Club, 
New York, Dr. Trimble, of Newark, N J., exhibit- 
ed some live curculio, and also somelimbs of plum 
trees, with black knots, which he contended were 
made by the same insect that affects the fruit— 
This, he says, he has proved to bis full satisfac- 
tion by repeated experiments. The plum rot, he 
also thinks, is produced by the curculio. He 
says the wholy subject of the cureulio seems to 
be misundersiood. He bas bred the insect from 
the larve found in the black knot, and from the 
fruit, and found them identical. He thinks that 
the race may be propagated in the bark, and thus 
continue in existence when the fruit entirely fails, 
By watching the trees at this season, the com. 
mencement of the black knot may be detected, and 
that is the time to cut off the branch. If the egg 
is taken out of the limb, or fruit, it will go on to 
perfection, Tuere is no poison from the perfora- 
tion—it comes from the growth of the insect. He 
never found any remedy, except shaking the in- 
sects off upon a sheet, and killing them, and by so 
doing he has raised one hundred bushels of apri- 
co'sa year. The insect never touches the apple 
and peach as long as it can find plum or apricot. 
for want of its favorite fruit, it will take apples 
and other fruits, and it is the cause of so many de- 
fective apples as we find in market. To keep the 
curcalio out of an orchard, requires constant at- 
teution for six weeks. The trees want shaking 
some days several times @ day, and it is by that 
alone fine plums and apricots can be grown.— 
Sometimes a very severe drouth, at the time the 
stung fruit is falling, the larva perishe , because 
unable to penetrate the earth. The sting of a cur- 
culio is known by a peculiar crescent shaped mark 
where the perforation is made. ‘Ihe insect has a 
peculiar shaped and strong proboscis, with which 








the wound is made in which to deposit the egg — 
It takes from four or tive days to: two weeks for 


the eggs to hatch, and if it is desired to take out 
the egy, it must not be neglected until it hatches. 
The insect seems to have the power of secreting a 
sort of wax, which it cenents over the egg. I 
have never found any advantage in the use of all 
the nostrums recommended to prevent the curcu- 
lio—Ex. 


A Fertilizer for Strawberries. 

An experiment made last year may not be amis: 
at this time for the growers of strawberries. I 
procured a half hogshead tub, filled it with ruin 

water, inio which I putone quarter Ib. of ammonia, 
and one quarter lb. of comuson nitre, let them dis 
solve and s'and ia the open air exposed to the sun, 
When my strawberry plants were coming into 
blossom, I gave my beds a sprinkling of this solu 

tion at evening, with a wate: pot twice a week, 
while the fruit was growing, and the result was, 
double the fruit where the liquid fertilizer was ap 

plied, to that produced side by side, where it was 
not applied.—T., ix Boston Cultivator. 


Tomatoes, 

Some years ago we recommended to our read: rs 
to trim tomatoes, and we have found no cause for 
changing our practice. The plant bears eighty 
per cent of its fruit within eighteen inches o. the 
ground, while more than half of the plant is above 
that part. Wheu the branches are cut they do not 
bleed, and they may therefure be shortened in im- 
mediately above the large or early setting fruit — 
The removal of the small fruit on the ends of the 
brauches is no loss, fur the lower fruit will swell 
to an unusual size by the trimming, and both a 
greater weight and measure of fruit will be the 
consequence, beside obtaining a larger portion five 
to fifteen days earlier, The trimming should be 
so done as to leave a few leaves beyond t e 
fruit, to insure perfect ripening. When toma- 
toes are first brought to market they bring fre- 
quently $4 per basket, and in ten days fall in price 
to 60 sents. The importance of early maiuring 
too evident to need comment. The burying of the 
removed portions immediately around the plant is 
a good practice, both by insuring full disturbance 
of the soil, and by the presenting a fertilizer pro- 
gressed precisely to the point of fruit making.— 
Vhe portions buried decay rapidly, and are readi 
ly assimilated.— Working Farmer. 





Charcoal for Gardens. 


FROM THE LONDON GARDENER'’S CHRONICLE. 


Many inquiries concerning the best mode 
of making Charcoal have lately reached us.— 
People are at last desirous of converting their 
vegetable refuse, their sticks, weeds, leaves, 
sawdust, and other dry rubbish, into a ma‘e 
rial that shall have some horticultural value. 
They have learned that leaves may be easily 
made to assume the form of something better 
than half mould, and by a quicker process. 
Burning has been discovered to be one of the 
most wasteful of all time-honored pr.ctices; 
and it is at last felt that it is better to preserve 
the solid constituents of vegetation than to 
convert them into air and drive them into 


space. An excellent symptom this of real 
unmistakable progress. Intelligence is mov- 
ing forward. 


‘there cun be no doubt that charcoal, 
whether derived from plants or the bones or 
hides of animals, is one of the most useful of 
all known agents to gardeners, It keeps the 
soil open, absorbs heat, takes up the best of 
the solid and gaseous matters which are found 
in soil, and gives them up to reots when call- 
ed upon to do so. Besides which it holds in 
its own substance no unimportant quantity of 
those alkaline and others ingredients on 
which every plant fhust be able to feed — 
Those who have no experience of its effect 
may easily see how it acts by planting a 
strawberry in a pot filled with earth and 
charcoal fragmeuts The new roots will 
cling to the charcoal with all the symptoms 
of a powerful natural necessity, and growth 
will be strong and healthy in proportion, 

The oly question that really requires an 
answer in the interest of cultivators is how 
charcoal can be most easily prepared fiom 
such worthless materials as were just mene 
tioned. Before replying to this it is as well 
to consider in what respects charcoal is diffe- 
rent from the substances from which it is pre- 
pared. Plants consist wholly of carbon, wa- 
ter, earthly, alkaline, and other incombustible 
matters, and various secretions diticring in 
different species; as fur instance resins in 
Coniferous plants, gum in stone fruit—and so 
on. The object to be gained in making char- 
coal is to obtain the carbon, without the wa- 
ter or peculiar secretions of plants. This is 
effecte: by heat. Ifa piece of wood is sub- 
mitted to a temperature sufficiently high, all 
the water and other constituents not incom- 
bustible and not carbon are separated from 
the wood, and the charcoal remains behind.— 
That is the whvle principle; the difficulty con- 
sits in separating the water, &c., from the 
carbon without setting the latter on fire; for 
if it once gets into a blaze it is itself convert- 
ed into air and lost. What is wanted then is 
to heat vezetable substances up to a high 
temperature without allowing them to burst 
into flume. That is done by not allowing 
air to get to them while heated, and herein 
is the practical difficulty of charcoal making 

Having premised thus much, we will en- 
deavor to describe two or three simple meth- 
os which, if not very scientific, are good 
enough for such a rough operation as making 
charcoal! for gardeners. ‘The most perfec: 





way is the followimg: Qut pieces of wood 





into lengths of two to turee feet, and so that 
they can be packed pretty closely together 
and form a heap. ‘Lhis heap may be either 
placed on the level ground or in a pit; but 
in the latter case three or four openings 
should be cut in the sides from the bottom of 
the pit outwards in order to admit a little 
draught for the ignition of the wood in the 
first instance. In the centre of the space sev- 
eral long pieces of wood must he fixed so as 
to leave an opening for introducing kindling; 
or an opening may be formed by pieces 12 
or 15 inches in length, two of which are laid 
horizontally 6 inches apart; two others are 
then laid at the same distance from each other 
across the two first, and so on; thus forming 
a rough flue 6 inches square from the bottom 
to the top cf the heap, Round these billets, 
fagg:ts, or bundles of wood are closely 
packed iv a nearly upright position. When 
completed, the heap should be of a round, 
conical form. The wood may, however, be 
arranged in the form of a_ ridge, several 
openings being left for firing. When the 
pile is completed it must be covered with 
turf, which may be further closed by earth or 
sand as is found necessary during the pror 
cess. Where turf cannot be easily procured, 
old mats or any other rubbish that w'li pre- 
ventthe earth from mixing with the wood 
will afford a tolerably good substitute— 
When all is covered except the opeving at 
top and some holes fur air near the bottom, 
fire is introduced down the central flue. Ag 
soon as the heaps are fairly in a blaze, the 
top must be well closed and tie smoke, but 
not flame, encouraged to issue as equally 
as possible from every other portion of the 
surface by making holes with a pointed stick 
where smoke does not appear. Some pore 
tion of the wood will necessarily be con- 
sumed be ore sufficient heat can be obtained, 
but that must be disregarded. Assoon as the 
wood becumes heated to 212° the water is 
given off in the form of steam, and the 
wiole mass takes fire rapidly enough, Great 
care is then necessary to prevent flame burst- 
ing out; as the heat inci eases the openings in 
the coverings must be reduced, and all must 
be finally closed when the charring is found 
to be complete. 

Excellent material for mixing with potting 
earth for striking cuttings cr growing seeds, 
&c., may be readily prepared from sawdust. 
A fire of dry sticks, &c., being lighted on the 
ground upon a circular svace, when it is well 
alight begin to heap on sawdust with a shovel, 
allowing plenty of air at first for a few hours 
till the fire has got well hold, then cover the 
whole with sawdust and pat it down with the 
shovel, leaving three or four sticks projecting 
to the outside, which can be raised now and 
then to admit a litile air. Whensucha heap 
is once well alighted it may be kept so for 
months, or indeed any length of time, taking 
care always to have a load er two of sawdust 
at hand, which is to be thrown on when fire 
breaks out at any spot. The heap should 
be sheltered from strong winds, and never al- 
lowed to burn out into the open air. A part. 
of the charcoal thus mado may be taken away 
every month or so from one side of the heap, 
leaving the 1est to keep the fire burning.— 
Any one within reach of a saw mill can get 
sawdust for the trouble of carting it. 

Nearly all the charcoal is prepared in 
France by a process which is known by the 
name of carbonization in heaps (meules).— 
The wood is arranged in conical heaps of va- 
riable size, which are covered over with a 
thick layer” of earth and of coal ash. Tha 
heap is kindled from the centre, wherea 
cavity is kept open for that purpose, and 
which descends to the base. In this cavity 
burning charcoal is placed and some small 
pieces of wood, and the air is admitted by 
holes formed at the base and over the whole 
circumference of the heap. After some 
hours, during which the central cavity or 
chimney is allowed to remain open, in or- 
cer to determine a more active combustion, 
the upper opening is shut, and the carbon- 
ization is directed from above downwards, by 
piercing holes in the covering nearer and 
nearer to the base of the heap as the ope- 
ration advances. 

We apprehend that any intelligent work- 
man, after such instruction would soon form 
charcoal heaps—in which bones are an excel- 
lent ingredient—out of the refuse within his 
reach. For wood may be substituted any- 
thing green or dry that can be had; even 
freshly mown grass may be employed to 
cover over the heaps so at to exclude air; for 
it will become dry in time, catch fire, and 
theu when covered with grass or withearth 
will form good charcoal. If he lives in a 
clay country the heaps may be covered with 
dry clay only, which, if the heaps are large 
enough, will become red, when it may be it- 
'yelf covered over by more dry clay, and so 
on, as long as the core is hot enough. The 
successive falling in of the clay among the 
charcoal is by no means objectionable—quite 
_ the reverse. 
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FOREIGN AGRICULTURE. 


A Lecture on the Breeding of Horses. 


WY GRIFFITH EVANS, VETERINARY SURGEON, BNGLAND. 


( Continued from page 196 ) 


so 


withers, and by the weight over-bulancing 
him, the load starts easily. The proper shape 
of the draught horse, in contradistinction to 
the saddle horse, then, should be a low and 
thick forehand and withers. The shoulder 
should be comparatively upright, and conse- 
quently the line drawn vertically from the 


It is acommon bat silly question, “ Which point of the shoulder would fall considerably 
breed of animals is the best for the farmer ?” in front of the toe. The draught horse 
Some advocate shozt horns, others advocate should, as the saying is, “ stand over his legs, 
the long-horns, others will have no horns at and you now see that ap - , a 
all. A particular kind is sometimes advo-| Pomt In ope 1 peenelinieinerMarwabuese tap 


cated under all circumstances to the exclu- 


‘gion of all others. Such persons remind me 
of those disputants about the true color of 
the chameleon; all are right, and all are 
wrong, depending upon the point from which 
the object is examined. That breed of ani. 
mals is the most profitable which is better 
adapted to that particular locality. One class 
do better on upland, others on lowlazd ; some 
do better grassing, others do better housed. 
It also depends upon the demand of the 
neighboring markets. In some places cheese 
making pays best; in other parts milk; in 


for another. Class 1 may be divided into— 
A, the race horse for galloping; B, hunters, 


for galloping across country, and jumpiny, &c.; 
CO, hackneys, for trotting and cantering on 
the road. Class 2 may be divided into—A, 
the town dray horse; B, the farm draught 
horse (both pull heavy weights and go com- 
paratively slow); C, the carriage horse (he 
goes on the road, pulls heavy weights, and 
must go fast, therefore in mary respects his 
shape should approach the saddle horse). 
have already said I should be out of place 
in dwelling upon the shape of animals—it 


other parts meats, &c. In some districts it would form a subject for an interesting lec- 
, &e. 


pays better to breed draught horses, in other 


g| ture itself. I now merely draw your atten- 


hackneys and hunters, in others race-horves, tion to the fact that there is a peculiar shape 
in others ponies, &c.. What I wish to im-}@dapted to perform any particular work, and 
press deeply upon your minds is this: Every it is essential that the young man should make 
breed has its own peculiar conformation, and himself thoroughly acquainted with those be- 


nothing. In that exeellent journal, the eck bow, can you avoid crossin e Well “i 
Farmer’s Magazine, for October, 1836, there | 8 "°V™ too late to mend.” Suppose Messrs. 
is ap article on the cart-horse, advocating the Bakewell, Adney, Smith, and other eminent 





understood those of the same shape and| 


adapted for the same work, with good pedi- 
gree. They may or may not be related. For 
example, you must not breed between a thor- 
oughbred dravght horse and a thoroughbred 
hunter or racer. You would get a good for 
nothing mongrel, too weak for draught, too 
ugly for harness, end notthe shape for saddle; 
yet your fairs are overstocked with such ani- 
maals, which prove that the present system of 
breeding is a wrong one. I can countenance 
no crossing of the breeds. Keep them dis- 
tinct. Have thoroughbred draught horses, 
thoroughbred hackoeys, thoroughbred hunt- 
ers, as well as thoroughbred racers. Each 
has its own peculiar shape, suitable for its 
particular purpose, Why should they be 
mixed? As to the qualities of the brood 
mare, there are some peculiarities essertial 
for all breeds. She must be what is called 
roomy, allowing sufficient space to carry a 
foal, and for its passage into the world. For 
this purpose the carcase should be long, and 
the back ribs deep, the pelvis or hips should 
be wide and deep. The forehand is usually 
lower in the mare than in horses of the same 
kind. This, as Stonehenge observes, “ gives 
the whole framework of the trunk a larger 
proportion thau is always desirable in the 
race horse, which may easily be overstopped; 
and here many good runuers have failed as 


perccive there is some science required to en- 
able the breeder to draw many prizes. That 
the system generally followed of late is a bad 


marks and stripes of the quagga. In the 
years 1817, 1818, and 1823, this mare again 
foalded, and although she had not seen the 
quagga since 1816 her three foals were all 
marked with the curious quagga marks. Nor 
is this by any means an isolated case. Meckel 
observed similar results in the crossing of a 
wild boar with a domestic sow. Mr. Orton 
verified this fact in connection with dogs, 
and poultry. Mr. Merrick, in the Veterina- 
rian, records the experience ot his groom, 
who has had the management of stallions for 
14 years, “ that he has frequently noticed that 
well-bred mares, which have had difficulty to 
stint with thoroughbred horses, have bred to 
an inferior, and su sequently to a thorough- 
bred stallion; but her stock by the latter has 
frequently showed traces of inferior blood, 
aot to have been expected from the breed of 
either the sire or dam. You will, therefore, 
bear in mind that it is especially important 
that the first male given to a female should 
be well bred. 

In conclusion, allow me to say that agri- 
cultural societies are to be blamed very much 
for the little attention they pay to horses as 
compared with other stock, especial:y poultry 
They ought to give liberal prizes to the best 
brood mures and stallions of all breeds, and 
pay as much attention to them—they deserve 











M. Schuetzembach, a French manufactur- 
er, well known by the various improvements 
which he has effected in the manufacture of 


year 1815, the mule bearing the unmistakable | 





half an ounce. I have never given over one 
scruple. The dose I prefer as a standard is 
twelves grains, given if the disease be bad, 
twice a day, dissolved in a spoonful of warm 
water, and put into a handful or two of bran, 
which the animal will lick up readily. The 
best time to give it is between meals, say some 
two or three hours after feeding. If in sume 
mer, let the cow remain in the yard over 
night, give dose early in the morning, letting 
the cow remain at least one hour after. I 
think the small dose I name preferable, as it 
will cause no irritation, but if continued a 
week or two will gently sand surely remove 
the disease.—Davip WILLIAMS, in Wisconsin 
Farmer. 


Timothy Hay, Cat’s Tail, Herd’s Grass; 
Phleum Pratense. 


Timothy is perhaps the most nutritious of 
grasses for hay; but being a perennial buib- 
ous plant renewed from its tender tubers, it is 
not so well suited for pasture, as the sharp 
feet of animals and close feeding are fatal to 
the bulbs, besides exposing them to the frosts 
of winter; and when left to ripen its seed, 
timothy exhausts the soil like the other cereal 
grasses, hence the importance of cutting and 
curing it before the seed has ripened. Some 
farmers contend that if the field is not re- 
seeded by the ripened ears, June grass (Poa) 


ed from about Auburn, New York, on the 
northwest, to Columbia, Ohio, on the south- 
west. ‘This line, straight as a stretched string, 








; yhi : re le, &c. The best stallion | will take its place; but this is only when the for 
: : 1 fore he can expect to be a successful breeder. | brood mares, whilst a good number of bad} more—as to cattle, T ; ste ts place; y wh 
that ri ges es ene ey ‘a aes Star:ing then ort the great law of nature, | runners have been dams of good race horses. | should have to travel within the district of | seed of this grass is in the soil, for as timothy Jul 
Fale oe ayihone Ai and ate pa Se | that like produces like, and being prepared Beyond this roomy frame necessary as the | the society during next season, and not to re-| is grown from tubers, and those are fitted for ™ 
for sp eoai - ae tenet pe ht ean, to guard against variations by breeding from eggshell of the foal, the mark only requires | ceive the prize uutil the end of that time.—| another crop by nutriment from the green sin 
i my ee onl ra nie eon animals of the same sort, &c , breeding good | such a shape and make asis well adapted for | I must add that our great landlords generally | jeaves and stalks of the growing one, it can To 
stendil in be If you lose the conforma- stock becomes a simple matter of course.—| the peculiar purpose she is intended for. It overlook the interests ot their tenants, and dispense with seed as well as the potato the 
pin : satus, ian Ale purpose. For | First ascertain what animals your land is best | is better to breed from anima's of a medium | consequently their own also, in not keep- plant, which has becn so long grown from tu» be 
ee ee we may divide cattle into two pri- adapted for. Second.y, what have the rea- | size of their kind, whether male or female, | ing good thoroughbred stallions, of different hee. . 
pamsinge la 1 i fattening and ariving at | tiest sale in your markets. Thirdly, having | not too big, nor too small.” ‘To ensure the | breeds, for the use of their tenants ata nomi-| Qbservant farmers of late find it to be a uy 
pits maturity; 2 For dairy purposes. For decided upon the purpose of your an’mal,|mare being stinted she should be perfectly nal charge, Farmers themselves also over-| 5 reat mistake to grow timothy and clover to- Se 
pe sch ‘tails. two cows, one from each | Study the best shape and conformation calcu- | healthy, and living as much yo possible in a | look nage igi nara Piss noting belng gether; as the former is three years multiply- su 
class, and you will find their shape or confor | lated to attain your object in a most perfect|* 2 of nature; not ov ee vapiingeg, We dsitgs Seong and pound foolish,” in looking ing and perfecting all its bulbs; while the top- | 
editne diametrically opposed. Go to any | ™@nner; if you wish to breed fat stock, study — _ — diet, weg i is oon eee bn e" fee ." vg hogy when they en- rooted clover matures much quicker; besides 
herd you please, and you will find that just the shape most disposed to lay on fat with the amagprte en often PrOTe ROSTER, .. FO, GAGs Hee, SEG St Ais Seage. this, the clover blooms more than two weeks 
in proportion as the animals represent the least food, and to arrive at early maturity; if| best time for covering is when the heat com- earlier than the timothy, thus losing much of 
shape of class 1 so are they disposed to fat. | ¥" breed horses, study the proper shape to| mences. If convenientit is often reconmeded FARM MISCELLANEA. itn wratetaneus by PE a Sittia PY 
{ or . 9| perform their various duties. Fourthly, | to do.so a second time when the heat passes} 54 w. 1 ‘ anise ae la 
; ten; andin proportion as they represent class douft breed frowan animal; Whether méleor| of “Like the brood mare,” says Stone-| 1 ney Worms , Pree oe thy has attained its maximum growth. And 
4 are they fit for dairy purpuses. These classes ’ Swine are often troubled with a disease de both the cereal timoth d the] th 
i ° “ P ., jf y and the leguminous 
may again be divided into different divisions :| female, whose shape is not well-adapted to| henge, “the stallion requires several essen-| nominated by veterinarians, the “kidney 1 stihl Min 4 tox baw With the ist or 
A is better adapted for high land; B is better | Perform the work it is intended for: let them | tiais, commencing also, like her, 1st with his| om” Corn,soaked in very strong lye made wansthaaviteiaghi owt wae; De eraiiaedl, aepens ye 
: oe . ‘ be of the most perfect shape you can get of] blood; 2ndly, his individual shape ; 3rdly, his s <r go © vay | intact, before desiccation takes place, or 
for low land; Cis better adapted for out- 5 ? . j ; > lof wood ashes, is said to be an infallible . nial is lost—-S. W.. in Eveni fr 
door living; D is better adapted for living in- their kind. Fifthly, being acquainted with | health; 4rthly, his temper. But there is this sitiadien Seaeh aah Wika n te dae sl. much nutriment 1s lost.—-S. W., in Lvening th 
ge Each division has i the law of attavism, or breeding back, you | difficulty in selecting the stallion, that he must |. . y: ; “§ 4 Post. 
doors, an — ac a. - its own will not. be satisfied unices their ancestors|not only be suitable, but be must also be tities, is a preventive, and, indeed, the only | yune Grass and Red Clover. to 
recip aang ee pee a were also of the same sort,and equally good; | adapted to the particular mare which he is to | known. Comfortable quarters and good| I have a small patch of June grass (poa th 
d which will do th . It. is all-im-| 2 fact, thoroughbred, and free from heredita- | serve. Thus it will be manifest that the |f0d are of really more importance in the pratensis) and red clover that was many years a 
here, aad which will Co there, eo ‘ i di i successful management of these animals than | ago timothy and red clover. By top dressing al 
ortant that the breeder should be thorough |'Y evils. Remember that J do not confine| task is more difficult than the fixing upon a re 5 . 
. acquainted with these “ points,” or proper the term thoroughbred to the race horse—j|brood mare, because (leaving out of con | ™@ny are inclined to suppose, and should | with stable manure, June grass came in and e 
pi - af Wadtntks bab Lehoold Ft ii It may be equally well applied to the cart-| sideration all points but blood) in the one | never on any account be neglected.j rooted out the timothy; not so with the clo- ci 
pe pha if I iad them this evening horse, or hunter, or pony, or carriage horse, | case a mare only has to be chosen, which is | A New Disease. ver, for I let the second crop, scatter its seed Bt 
However, I know many farmers who think |: It means those whose pedigrees for a| of good blood, for her particular work; while] D- DePue, Esq., of Pittsfield, and we be-|so that both June grass and clover now come v 
that eae is only one proper shape for the considerable time back were of the same class| in the other there must be the same atten- | lieve other farmers in the same neighborhood, | up and grew well together, blooming, at the c 
horse—draught horses, hackneys, hunters, and adapted for the same purposes as them-! tion paid to this particular, and also to the | have lost large numbers of hens during the | same time, “like twin roses on one stalk.”— v 
ei! BW ee Bei re They selves. Unless you commence to establish a stallion’s suitability to the mare, or to “ hit’ | last winter, from what is called chicken apo-| As top-dressing in the fall and winter brings t 
tahoe the hunter as a standard of comparison, | "© breed, you should never breed from a| with her blood. The rock upon which most | plexy. They were taken, when in apparent | in thistles, docks, &c., I generally treat the k 
and the only proper difference they allow be- half-bred animal. Let them all be castrated, men split is a bigoted favoritism for some | good health, with sudden sickness and exhib-| patch with hen dung made into liquid ma- t 
tween him and the others is not in the shape, =e treat all such mares and goldings. There particular horse ; thus one puts all his mares | ited all the symptoms of a human being when | nure; the result is that the despised June C 
but in the weight and bulk of bone and muscle | 8 too much risk connected with it ; it is based | to Birkenhead, another to Hunting Horn, al-| stricken with apoplexy, and very soon died.— | grass, when mixed with clover and both cut I 
within the same height and length. The race | UPO™_ % Wrong principle ; you should carry | though they may every one be of different It is the result undoubtedly of very heavy | before the 20th June, makes a great yield of } 
horse should be more slender and finer, and the ri ht principle out thoroughly. Why ree and form. : Now this cannot possibly feeding and long confinement in small yards | first-rate cow hay.—S. W., in Evening Post. 1 
the cart-horse stouter and more hairy. As I should you breed from a half-bred mare more | be right, if there is any principle whatever in or coops, at least this is our view of the case. | The Frost in Ohio. 7 
know such a notion exists, you will permit than from a uathchved cow ? I know many | breeding : and however good a horse may be, | wi some of our chicken fanciers give us some| ‘Lhe Cleveland Herald gives the following 
me to say a few words to show its absurdity. excellent horses bred*from half-bred mares, | he cannot be suited to all mares. Some say facts in relation to this diseaso.—.Aan Arbor |*2™mary of the effects of the June frosts in , 
It is surprising how few farmers know the but there are many more failures. Som: of} that any sound thoroughbred horse will do Sai . Ohio: 
. e i 
roper points of a horse; and many of the | YOU ™2Y say that you have no pure or thor-| for a thoroughbred mare of the same kind, “The black line of that frost extend- 
ay aaa, in fact, eit “sl = ough breeds, except racers; therefore, you|and that all is a lottery ; but I hope you now | SU&@" from the Beet Root, iia me! - tug eietge 
? ’ 1 
' 


same oblique shoulder for the draught and breeders, had listened to such an excuse?— 
for the hackney-horse, which is certainly a We never should have had the imp roved 
most ignorantly absurd and grossly fallacious Leicester sheep, nor the improved Shrop shin ° 
doctrine. We may also divide horses into dome. Though you may not have good dis- 
two primary classes: to carry weights on the tinct breeds of coach horses, beckney 8, &e, 
back, and go fast; and to draw weights after | 20%? YO" Mey Soon Rove ‘by Tullowing te sed 
them. It is evident that they are destined rections I lay down, Unless breeders will re- 
for very different purposes, and must set to form, that useful animal the hackney will soon 
work in a very different manner. The first nr ee ee oe eee 


class has to carry the rider safe at a fast rate, breeding hunters and range moneee 0 tnd 
one; because by putting a race horse to a 
half-bred mare you may get a good hunter, 
and you often fail ; you may get a hack, you 
may get a useless one. 
horse to a Cleveland mare, you may get a 
carriage horse, or you may often get a good- 
for-nothing. You have no law to depend up- 


For this purpose the fore-legs ought to reach 
over much ground when in motion, and the 
saddle should be so set that it will not inter- 
fere with the motion of the shoulders; and 
the weight should beso carried that it will 
not balance over the fore-legs, and make him 
tumble forward. The chief points to attain 
this are, that the withers and forehand should 


By putting a hunting 


one, I am satisfied, and with the usual and 
constant crossing and recrossing it is almost a 
lottery; but upon proper principles and care- 
ful management, there would be fewer bianks 
than at present. We cannot expect to find a 
perfect mare or a perfect horse; there is 
some “if this,” or “but that” in them all.— 
The breeder, however, must be particularly 
careful that both should not be faulty in the 
same place—that both should not have the 
same objection—and wherein one is deficient 
the other must be unusually developed. In 
thus matching his mares the judgment of the 
breeder is proved, that they may “ hit” well. 
The same rule of course applies to all animals. 
Mr. Bell well observes, that “ the importanee 
of the influence of the sire in breediug horses 


beet sugar, has made an additional improve- 
ment in this branch of industry, which is rep- 
resented as insuring a great economy in the 
manufacture of sugar. The improvement 
consists in a very ingenious mode of lixivat- 
ig or mashing the pulp instead of pressing 
it by means of hydraulic presses—an appara- 
tus large enough to work one hundred to 
twenty thousand ponnds of beet pulp in 
twenty-four, hours can be constructed and put 
up for twelve hundred dollars, while the same 
quantity of pulp would require six hydraulic 
presses, costing some five thousand dollars. — 
The cost of keoping these presses in repair 
averages about twenty per cent , whereas in 
the improved apparatus the repairs do not ex- 


shows the deadliest track of the frost. Of 
course there was frost beyond these extremes, 
but the loud complaints of damage can be 
bounded by these points. Off towards the 
lakes and Ohio river the frost shaded down 
until at these waters its ravages were, com 
paratively, inconsiderable, 

The damage done to the wheat crop—for 
so far as corn and potatoes and garden crops 
are concerned there is abundant time for 
them—we believe is not over one-third of a 
crop, and taking into account the breadth of 
groond sown, the crop will be of what late 
years has been deemed an average one. If 
the cold has killed the insects there has been 
a benefit which may even exceed the injury 





By breeding exclusively from animals of] is in no point more clearly proved than by ceed about five per cent. To work six hy- by the frost. 


be high and thin. The shoulders should have | t#® 82™¢ Shape, and, therefore, adapted for the fact that the progeny of the most cele- draulic presses, requires six-horse power,while 
much obliquity from the top to the point, and the same purpose, with careful attention to 


brated race horses have generally sustained 


the improved plan requires but two. This 


The injury to the fruit crop has been moze 
serious; resulting, probably, in the loss of 


a line drawn vertically from this point should pedigree, you may easily establish a breed for | the reputation of their sires. Thus the de-|im™provement affords not only great economy | 92° half. 


drop at the toe when the animal stands in a any purpose whatever. At first, when origi-|scendants of Eclipse numbered no less than | 2 the first establishment of a sugar manu- 


natural position. The second el nating the breed of hunters and carriage 
pull heavy weights at a s'ow ig: tee 5 horses, of course Arc cannot avoid kare 
its shape should be quite the contr ary to the crosses or half-bre ee and such was 
first class. The animal should be able to the origin of the race horse. They will soon 
throw its whole weight into the collar, and to bear the name thorough 3 and when, in after 
over balance its centre of gravity, so that it generations, a progeny will show the original 
has to step forward to avoid coming down, — | 5% by breeding back, it must not on any 
When the hackney or saddle horse isin the account be used for breeding purposes. I 
collar te cannot pull a weight beyond the should recommend you to breed from your 
power of his hind quarters. The shape of its | °¥® Stock exclusively, only as long as you 
fore-quarters rather prevents than help him |°™20t find a better male than your own, and 
to pull; while the draught-horse, by the pe- |Y°Ur Stock improves. Ido not object to a 
culiar shape of his fore-parts, is able to throw cautious admixture of blood, but you must not 
his whole weight into the collar to assist the |°'8S the breed. ido mot object crossing 
muscles of his hinder-parts ¢ is common | ‘© fmilies, but those families must be of the 
with wagoners, when a horse is not. able tol t breed. The word “ breed” is very com- 


pull or start a load, to jump on his neck 





prehensive, and has many different meanings. 


or! By those of the same breed I wish it to be 


364 winners, and those of Matchem, High- 
flyer, and other celebrated horses have par- 
taken of the same inherited excellence. Sul. 
tan, the property of the Duke of Beaufort, 
which covered at £30 a mare after he was 20 
years old, Snap of the House, General, and 
Admiral Ludlow, and not forgetting Sir 
Sampson, were celebrated stallions in this 
country 20 and 30 years ago; and though 
they are long since dead, yet they now live, 
and are well known in their descendants, It 
is a remarkable fact that the first male put to 
a fomale, especialiy if he be potent, influences 
more or less the progeny of that female by 
subsequent males. A striking case of this 
kind was first published in the Philosophical 





Transactions. A splendid mare, seven 


eights Arab, hada mule by a quagga, in the 





factory, in keeping it in order, in manual la- 
bor and horse power, but it enables the map- 
ufacturer to extract twenty per cent. moro 
sugar from the same quantity of pulp.—.4r- 
tizan. 

To Cure Cows of Garget. 

I hear many complaining this spring that 
their cows are nearly spoiled by garget, (a 
peculiar thickness of the milk.) Having 
tested and proved the iodide of potassium, 
sometimes called hydriodate of potassa, I can 
confidently recommend it as the best remedy 
for that disease I have ever used, believing it, 
if properly used, a specific for that disease, 
when the disease exists simply—that is, un- 
connected with other and more active ail 





The frost of Friday night, the 10th, was 
much more serious through Michigan than 
was the one of the Saturday previous. The 
last one cut down the gardens, killed much 
of the grape crop, and, in the Grand Rapids 
valley, injured the wheat. Still there seems 
to be no cause or alarm.” 

Substitute for Gutta Percha,. 

In a communication to a Paris periodical, 
M. Serres states that a gum is obtained from 
tke Acrus Balata (a tree that grows wild in 
the West India Islands) which is more elastic 
than gutta-percha, and preferable to it for 
covering telegraph wires and such other pur- 
poses. It is formed of the juico of the balata, 
is of a spongy rose color, and possesses the 
quality of softening at a temperature some 





ments, The dose may be from ten grains to 


degrees higher than that which gutta-percha 
becomes plastic, 
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STATE FAIRS FOR1859. 

Minois, Freeport, Sept. 5-9. 

Vermont, Burlington, Sept. 13-16. 

Kentucky, Lexington, Sept. 18-17. 

Ohio, Zanesville, Sept. 20-23. 

Indiana, New Albany, Sept. 26-80. 

Iowa, Oskaloosa, Sept. 27-30. 

Canada West, Kingston, Sept. 27-80. 

Michigan, Detroit, Oct. 4-7. 

Maine, Augusta, Sept. 13-16. 

New York, Albany, Oct. 47. 





COUNTY FAIRS FOR 1859. 


Macomb, Utica, Oct. 19-21, John Wright, Sec'y. 
Lenawee, Adrian, Oct. 5, 6, A. Howell, Sec’y. 

Northern Lenawee, Tecumseh, Sept. 21, 22. 

Oakland, Pontiac, Oct. 12, 18, M. W. Kelsey. Sec’y. 

6t. Joseph, Centreville, Sept. 28-30, D. Oakes, Sec’y. 
Genesee, Flint, Sept. 28, 29, T. H. Rankin, Sec'y. 
Allegan, Allegan, Sept. 28, 29, 11. S. Higginbotham, Sec’y. 
Jackson, Jacks, Sept. 28-80, D. Upton, Sec’y. 

Kent, Grand Ray ids, Sept. 28-30. 


MICHIGAN FARMER. 


R. F. JOHNSTONE, EDITOR. 
SATURDAY, JUNE 25, 1859. 




















To Subscribers and Agents. 


Some of our agents who made up clubs 
for half a year are reminded that the fir-t of 
July is nea*, and they will please inform us at 
once of a'l who wish to continue. Several 
single subscriptions also expire at that time. 
To all such we call attention to the terms on 
the printed extra sent to them with this num- 
ber. 


Now also is a good time for agents to make 
up clubs, or to add to those already made.— 
Send in the names early so that all may be 
supplied. 





The Crops. 


The great question of the day seems to be 
a correct estimate of the injury done by the 
late frosts to the leading crops, and whether 
the prices will be affected byit. The reports 
on this matter, from every section, are very 
conflicting. In Ohio, for instance, it was the 
frost of the 4th and 5th of June which did 
the damage, and whilst many seemed at first 
to put the blackest face on the statement of 
the harm done, others seemed more cheerful 
and hopeful, and corsidered the injury light 
and easily to be got over. From Ohio, how- 
ever, we note that the reports of reaction are 
considerable, and that whilst the injury in 
some sections and even on some farms, is 
very great, there is a large majority of the 
community in that State who have suffered 
very little, and on the whole it is thought that 
the yield of grain throughout the State will 
be but slightly diminished. The corn that 
has been cut off, has nearly all been replanted, 
or is again coming forward. Wheat in Ohio 
has suffered as much as it has with us, in 
Michigan, but it is conceded that it has only 
been damaged in certain locatities, and is not 
a general loss all over the State. Here in 
this State, there is yet much uncertainty as 
to the estent of damage done the wheat crop 
as the effect was varied by the soil, the local- 
ity, the kind of seed grown, and other points 
that seem to have controlled the action of the 
frost. From what we can learn it is evident 
that no definite knowledge of the amount or 
proportion of damage done is yet known, It 
is equally evident that the loss is not likely 
to affect the general amount of crop, all over 
the United States, and occurring at so early a 
date, it gives time iu many instances for far- 
mers to put in other crops so that the loss 
though severe in many instances, will not 
eventually pe so heavy as if it had occurred a 
month later, 

The Chicago market fur all grains has 
shown a decline iu prices, and this, which is 
one of the great western railway markets, 
would indicate thit there is not likely to be 
any panic, or that the general crop has been 
affected enough to maintain the rates now 
paid. 

The reports of the market and the crops 
from the other side of the Atlantic are not en. 
couraging, as to the mainte ance of high 
rates. he latest arrival reports a considera- 
ble decline in ail so ts of bread.tuffs and 
grain; even corn is quoted lower. ‘I his is oe- 
casioned by the luxuriant state of the crops, 
and by the lig» amount of breadstuff, on 
hand and which seems to be accumulating 
from all quar ers. 

A'though the loss of the wheat crop in this 
State will be seve-ely felt in many localities, 
it does not at pre nt seem a3 thou_h it would 
affix t rates, and there is so much of the coun- 
try that hast already secured a full crop and 
8 much more that is in a healthy condition, 
that no fears are to be entertained of any 
Ecarvity. At the present moment the Detroit 
prices are higher than io any of the grain mar- 
kets on either side of the Atlantic. There is 
little or no shipping demand, and prices are 





altogether regulated by the local wants, which 
are barely supplied, and not by the commer- 
cial relations it ho!ds with other places. 


The Wool Trade. 


The wool market of this year is somewhat 
oddly conducted, but it is what we have con- 
stantly and steadily predicted would take 
place, whenever the farmers or wool growers 
showed a disposition to be their own judges 
of prices. We note that on every hand, the 
wool buyers are complaining of the high rates 
demanded, and that the market will not bear 
the prices asked by the wool growers. This 
is true; but let us look at the true position of 
affairs, At, or during, one particular period 
of the year, the great prop»rtion of the wool 
clip is thrust into the market at once, and as 
a matter of course, where the whole supply of 
a year is put up for sale, it is not to be ex- 
pected that highest rates can be obtained for 
it. The speculator or the manufacturer who 
goes into the market to get a supply to last 
for the year has to recollect that in buying all 
that he wants either to trade upon or to work 
up, he has to make out of it all the expenses 
and risks incident to keeping it on hand, also 
to pay the intereston the money that bought 
it, the cost of storage and the transportation 
from place to placa. It is well known 
that to buy wool in this city, pack it, pay 
commission, and send it forward to the east- 
ern manvfacturer, caunot be done at less than 
5 cents per pound. All this accumulation 
put onto the rates now demanded, -vill ex- 
plain, in some degree, the strong and urgent 
remonstrances of some buyers against paying 
the rates asked, and why some dealers prefer 
to go out of the market altogether rather 
than run arisk. And again it must be rec- 
ollected that, if the manufacturer buys and 
holds on, he has to gain on the prices paid the 
interest on his money, which would add to the 
price of the wool at the end of six months 
from three to four cents per pound. All 
these things must be taken into the conside- 
ration, when judging of the action of buyers 
in declining to purchase wool at present rates. 
At the same time, we think still that the 
chances are in favor of holders, and that they 
will get a fair per centage on present rates or 
a reas.nable interest for the use of their mo- 
ney. 








Agricultural College—Subject to Ex- 

pulsion. 

There are certain rul:s and laws relative 
to the Agricultural College, which it may 'e 
well to make more publicly known, and which 
when known will save a few parents and 
guardians unnecessary expense and annoy- 
ance. Amongst these is the following, pass- 
ed by the Board of Education on the 21st 
of July 1858 : 

“ Resolved, That when students leave the Agri- 
cultural College prior to the expiration of any 
term, (except for Providential reasons, for which 
they shall be excused by the Faculty,) they shall 
receive no pay for labor previously performed dur- 
ing that term, but the same shall be deemed for- 
feited by reason of such desertion or abandonment 
of the institution.” 

This rule was adopted a year ago to put a 
stop to the importunities of a class of young 
persors, who finding themselves for the first 
time in their lives outside of the circumfer- 
ence of their mother’s apron strings, and be- 
fore they had been accustomed to work or 
perform any of the dutics incident to the 
farm, were bound to get home again where 
they were accustomed to do as they pleased, 
or to amuse themselves by a gratification of 
the lazy, lounging propensities which a long 
parental indulgence and ill judged fordness 
had fostered till it had become a second-na- 
ture. To these sort of fellows, the regular 
work, the necessary mental exertion requisite 
to keep up with their class, ahd the absence 
of all evil company and of exciting city 
amusements—the precursors of v:cious dissi- 
pation—made a state of things not at all to 
their taste, and generally after a month or so, 
every sort of deception was resorted to to obtain 
leave of absence, which being granted they 
never returned, their unfortunate parents not 
having control enough over their childien to 
keep them where they would acquire both 
mental and physical energy. There havo 
been a few who after trying the institution for 
the present term have, in th's m:nner, aban- 
doned it, and geveraly ut der circumstances 
of gross decept.on on the part of the students. 
Sueh cases have cf course been broug!t to 
the attention of the Faculty, from time to 
time, and have rendered some action on their 
part necessary, and accordingly they have 
handed to us the following for publication : 

Monpay, May 30th, 1859. 

Voted, That students W. G. Nelson, of Pontiac, 
L, Sullivan, of Howell,and John Hull, of Windsor, 
Eaton county, be expelled from the State A gricul- 
tural College for absenting themselves without the 


consent of the Facu ty. 
We learn that for the future all cases of 


this kind will be treated in the same manner 








The United States Society's Fair. 


We note that the Prairie Farmer is op- 
posed to the location of the Fair of the 
United States Society at Chicago this year. 
The Fair of the Illinois State Society is held 
this yoar.at Freeport, and the ho'ding of a 
great United States fair at Chicago, it is 
thought will materially detract from the 
State Society, both in finances and in interest. 
The Prairie Farmer says: 

“ Personally, or so far as Chicago is con- 
cerned, we do not object. We regard it a 
good pvint for a national fair, if it is held 
outside the District of Columbia. But in our 
relations to the State Agricultural Society, 
and the interest therewith connected, we feel- 
and have felt, and have so expressed our- 
selves—that the United States Society in lo- 
cating the next fair here, no matter what time 
it is held, is intruding ; is doing what it has no 
right to do, as a conservator of the interests 
of agriculture. We believe, especially since 
the location of the State Fair at Freeport, no 
fair can be held here, prior or sunsequent to 
that fair, that will not materially affect the in- 
terests and diminish the resources of the State 
Society,—at a time too, when the most bur- 
thensome interests are shouldered by our So- 
ciety, and which it is struggling to promote, 
and has had the enterprise to assume to fos- 
ter—an enterprise which has thus far led all 
other simalar organizations. We say, at such 
a time it js especially disastrous that such 
should be the course pursued by the United 
States Society. 

We do regard it as highly impolitic that, 
in spite of the rrotests of the State Board 
through its presiding officer, and in spite of 
the United States Society’s repeated declara- 
tions that it would not hoid a fair where it 
would interfere with a State organization, it 
should so far forget its own dignity and po- 
sition as to come to Chicago uninvited—even 
by acounty organization. We have but very 
little respect for this society with its present 
characteristics. We highly respect many of 
its officers personally, We believe it may be 
made eminently useful when it confine: its la- 
bors to its own legitimate sphere. We do 
not propose 1o fight it, or throw an obstacle 
in the way of its usefulness, or the success of 
its exhibition. But our influence and labor 
shall be directed to make the fair of the State 
Society a success, and induce the people to 
regard it a home institution—as their institu- 
tion, and one which it is their duty, and 
should be their delight to honor, sustain and 
strengthen, so long as its efforts go to pro- 
mote home interests and accelerate progress.” 


<a 
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The Churn Premium. 


i would say, through the Farmer, that any 
one wishing to exhibit a churn for the pre- 
mium I have offered, should send a note to 
that effect to A. D. Allen, Cor. Sec. Kal. Co. 
Ag. Society; and also send us a churn with 
any directions, and arrangements will be made 
to give ita thorough trial, If it proves suc- 
cessful we would prefer to award the premi- 
um at the county fair, in order to give notori 
ety to the churn, and also to give interest to 
its exhibitiun. 





M. HEYDENBURK: 
Kalamazoo, June 20. 








Rail Road Fare. 


The railroad companies, connecting the 
west with New York, which have been trying 
hard to run each other off the track, by 
adopting low fares, have at last come to the 
conclusion that the business of biting off one’s 
own nose to spite a neighbor or a rival, was a 


of rates, that is considerably higher than some 
have been in the habit of paying. The rate 
now for travelling from Chicago to New York 
is $23, during the excitement it was but $12. 
Some of the speculators of Chicago have 
contrived to get possession of a large number 
of tickets at the cheap rates, and have made 
a very nice little sum by the operation of pro- 
viding for peaceable times after the railroad 
war wae over. 





a7 Farmers who wish their wool manu- 
factured into cloth or yarn, or who wish to 
exchange it for cither or both, are recom- 
mended to read the advertisement of Wm. 
Wallace, of Battle Creek, in this paper.— 
Those who have dealt with him speak highly 
of his goods and work, and also of his honor- 
able and gentleman!y treatment of customers. 





Ia We learn that several farmers in the 
neighborhood of Mason, Ingham county, and 
in the towns bordering on Jackson have com- 
menved mowing down their fields of wheat, 
having come to the conclusion that it was 








as the above have been. 


worthless as a grain crop, 


trade that did not pay, and have fixed a tariff Fourth, at the Tippecanoe Battle Ground Celebration. 


————— —_—_—_—_————— 
Literary News. 
nme \ 
RB The Scalpel for July is received. This ad- 
mirable quarterly shoald be more generally circu- 
lated among the people than it is. The good 
things it contains are too good to be monopolized 
by the medical faculty and editorial fraternity. If 
it were taken and read in place of the flash news- 
papers, and the so called Ladies’ Magazines, it 
would not only insure a healthier moral tone in 
community, but would prove certain death to 
the swarms of humbugs that are feeding on human 
life like vampyres. The west is as full of them as 
a swamp is of mosquitoes in summertime, With 
some such weapon as the Scalpel people might in 
time learn to defead themselves from the human 
blood-suckers, sometimes charitably called 
**quacks.” The great lesson it teaches is “ Know 
Tbyself ” 
The contents for July are of arich and varied 
character, among which are, “ How to grind your 
own axe,” “Influence of Vital force on the Mind,” 
“ Brandy, Tobacco, Tea and Coffee,” “Drainage of 
Cities,” &c., and among other miscellaneous pa- 
pers, there is one from a Detroit correspondent, 
and one entitled “Leaves from the Log of an 
Unfiedged Esculapius,” in which there is some 
sharp cutting dune. 
Published quarterly by E. H, Dixon,M.D, New 
York city, at $l a year in advance.: 
‘arr A Jonesville paper says that the Niles En- 
quirer denies having copied our book notice, but 
states that both notices were copies of a printed 
publisher’s circwar. 
After making such a statement, we don’t won- 
der the Enguirer has kept shy of our office. If 
the publishers sent such a circular there, it was 
copied from our notice inthe Farmer of Feb. 26, 
for no circular of any kind came with either of 
the two copies sent us. Besides, we do not de- 
pend on such things for our ideas of the merits 
or demerits of a book, but choose to speak our 
own thoughts in our own way, wh-ther to the pub- 
lisher’s interest or not. 
Ses The Boston Transcript announces that Mrs, 
Partington will shortly give to the public a new 
volume entitled “ Knitting-work; a Web of Many 
Textures,” It isto be handsomely illustrated, and 
published by Brown, Taggart & Chase, of Boston. 





Scientific Intelligence, 





Agricultural Patents issued for the Week ending 
May 7, 1859.—S. 0. Clapp, Seneca Falls. Corn Huskers. 

Thomas Crane, Fort Atkinson, Wis. Rake. 

J. Herald and C. B. Tompkin’s Trumansburg, N. Y. 
Harrow. 

HH. Luther. Warren, R. I. Harvesting machine. 

J. W. McLean, Lebanon, Ind. Rotary Harrow. 

J. Young, Joliet, Ill. Cultivator. 

Agricultural Patents issued for the Week ending 
June 14, 1859.—John Daines, Birmingham, Mich, Drain 
tile machine. 

Eli More, Slabtown, 8. C. Plow. 

H. Hersh Lancaster, Penn. Horse rake. 

8. P. Hubbell, Unadilla, N. Y. Sowing machine. 

A. Smith, Westfield, Ohio. Cultivator. 

R. B. Pringle, Coventry, N. Y. Securing clevices to 
plows. 

N. Seitz, Mellmore, 0. Ventilating corn houses, 

A. Simmons, Nora, Ill. Seeding machine. 

J. D. Osborn, Constantine, Mich. Machine for bind- 
ing grain in bundles. 

E, Stimson, Plainfield, Vt. Seeding machine. 

L. C. Terry, Chenango, N. Y.  Whiffietree hooks. 

J. Thirwell, Galesburgh, Ill. Cultivator. 

T. Veal, Hallettsville, Texas. Seeding machine. 

W. Zimmerman, Quincy, Ill. Grain hulling machine. 

D. Nichols, Onarga, Ill. Seeding machine. 

G. W. Richardson, Grayville, Hl. Corn harvesters. 

A Mr. Tewksbury, of Cuylersville, N. Y., has in- 
vented a new kind of cradle which rocks by winding up 
a spring, so that all the mother has to do to rock the ba- 
by to sleep, is to wind up the spring and let it go, and 
she may go about her work. 

Messrs. A. B. & E, Latta, of Cincinnati, Ohio, offer a 
premium of $10,000 to any one who will bring to that 
city within six months from July 1, 1859, a better steam 
fire engine than the one of which they are now proprie- 
tors. The editor of the Scientific Artisan says: “A 
few days since, we saw one of the Latta engines project 
a full stream through 500 feet of hose, anda nozzle 1 
inches in diameter, in four minutes and five seconds af- 
ter the torch was applied to the fuelin. a cold furnace, 
ond we are told that the engine has done more in less 
time.” 

Cistern Cement.—Two parts ashes, three [of clay, 
and one of sand, mixed with linseed oil.—Scientific Ar- 
tisan, 





General News. 

—The Minesota people are digging ginseng for ex- 
portation to China, some of the most industrious make 
two dollars a day and over. 

—The remains of the soldiers who fell in battle in 
Commodore Perry’s fleet in 1812, have lately been ex- 
humed by excavations making on the bank of Lake Erie 
for the Sunbury and Erie Railroad, and the Masonic fra- 
ternity of Erie are to perform the ceremony of re-inter- 
ment on the 4th of July. 

—Thomas Corwin is to be the Orator on the coming 


—tThe Pike's Peak fever seems to be raging again, and 
mingled with the wails of the starving and dying on the 
plains, comes the ery of gold, gold, from the mountains 
again. Time will svon tell whether they are deceivers 
or not why are setting up this new cry. 

—The Washington Constitution contradicts the state- 
ment of the New York Herald in regard to the fraud 
in postage stamps. 

—The town of Hadley in Massachusetts was two hun- 
dred years old on the 8th inst. The anniversary was 
celebrated with appropriate ceremonies, 

—Counterfeit quarters and dimes are in circulation, 
look out for them. It is said that there is a factory for 
making them in the interior of the State. 

—Whole fields of barley have been destroyed by the 
worm in Kent Co., Canada, and farmers are re-plowing 
and putting millett in its place. 

—Gov. Whipple, of Rhode Island, died recently, aged 
seventy-one years, 

—We understand that extensive preparations are be- 
ing made for celebrating the coming Fourth in this city. 

—Dr. Bailey, editor of the National Era died at sea 
on board the steamer Arago,on the 5th inst. He was on 
his Way to Europe for his health. 

—An Express from Leavenworth dated the 21st, states 
that Horace Greely had arrived at the Pike’s Peak gold 
mines, and that he has signed a communication endors- 
ing the truth of the recent reports in regard to the rich- 
ness of the mountain claims. Emigrants who contem- 
plate going are advised to take at least six months pro- 
visions. é 

—Francis C. Woodworth, late editor of Woodworth’s 
Youth's Cabinet, died on Sunday morning, June 5th, of 
consumption, on board the steamship from Suvannah, in 


+ 








which city he had been during the winter for the benifit 
of his health. He was 46 years old, 








—The Hon. William Foster has recently given to the 
Massachusetts School of Agriculture ten acres of valm- 
able land at Wyoming, in Stoneham, adjoining the piees 
of fifty acres last year given to the Franklin Institute. 
The gift is made free from all conditions: but the vene- 
rable donor, in a letter to the trustees, has expressed hip 
hope that it may b the leus for the foundation 
of # professorship and a system of free lectures on agri- 
culture, and especially on its moral and social influences 
on the people. 





—A correspondent in describing the artesian well, near 
Louisville, Ky.,says it is two thousand feet. deep, and 
throws up 4 jet of one hundred feet in height. From 
the taste and smell of the water I should judge that im 
boring they had tapped some sewer of his Satanic majes- 
ty’s dominions. 


—Mr. Cyrus W. Ficld left for London by the Persia, 
to renew his labors in connection with the manufacture 
during the summer of a new Atlantic cable. This is te 
be brought with all the new improvements, and fully 
prepared for laying across the Atlantic, early in the 
summer of next year. Mr. Field expresses his faith im 
the ultimate success of the enterprise as strongly as he 
did at its first commencement, 

Steam on the N. Y. Canals.—The operation of steams 
on the New York canals seems to have met with unusu- 
al success this season. Exertions are making to puta 
number of tow boats sn for the fall season, as one of them 
not only takes along her own load, but also takes three 
or four laden boats with her. The tow path will soon be 
deserted, and the horses disappear as they have from the 
stage roads, 

—The Rev. Theodore Parker reached Southampton, 


England, on the 20th of May. His health is much ime 
proved, 





Political Intelligence, 


IBS oon G. Saxe, the Joker Poet, has bees 
nomi. #2 qd fcr Governor of Vermont by the Dem. 
ocrat:6Y onvention. 


4 
fs" resident Buchanan and Hon. R. J. Walker 
have setuled their differences, become reconciled 
and dined together. 


2a The Democratic State Convention of Mas- 
sachusetts is appointed on the 7th of September. 
It wil! nominate a State ticket, and appoint dele- 
gates to the Nationa! Convention. 


I The Senate of Connecticut rejected, bya 
vote of 17 nays to 4 yeas, the proposed amend. 
ment to the constitution of that State, imposing 
upon foreigners a similar disability to that recent- 
ly incorporated into the constitution of Massachu- 
setts, 

iF" The New Orleans Courier states that Hon 
Pierre Soule voted the Know-Nothing ticket at the 
recent election in that city. 





Foreign News. 

A desperate battle was fought at Magenta on the 
4th of June between the allied army under the 
Emperor Napoleon, and the Austrian army uuder 
General Hess, in which unlimited forces were en- 
gaged on both sides. The Emperor Napoleon in 
his dispatches to the Empress at the Tuileries 
claims a decisive victory, saying that his army 
took 7,000 prisoners, disabled 12,000, and capture 
ed three cannons and two standards. He estie 
mates the loss of his own army at 8,000. but it was 
rumored in Paris that the French loss was be- 
tween 9,000 and 12,000. It is reporteu that there 
were from 150,000 to 180,000 Austrians and 180,- 
000 French engaged in the battle. 


Austrian accounts differ widely from thoseo f 
the French. Their bulletins speak of several bat- 
tles being fought, with varying success on both 
sides. It was still undecided on the night of the 
6th as to who gained the victory. Fresh losses om 
both sides are reported. 


Gen. Espinasse, of the second corps d’armee, was 
killed. Gen. Maurice McMahon, commander of 
the second corps. d’armee, had been created Mar- 
shal and Duke de Magenta, as a reward for his 
bearing on the battle field. 

Five of the French Marshals and Generals were 
wounded, 

Marshal Count Baragua d’Hilliers has been su 
perseded in his command of the first corps d’armee 
by General Forey. 

Four Austrian Generals and five staff officers 
were wounded at the battle. 

There had been a general revolt at Milan, and 
the people had declared in favor of the King of 
Bardinia, 

The Austrians retired from Milan, but the city 
had not yet been occupied by the French. 

Later news detract from the French the victory 
at Magenta. 

It was believed that the proposals for peace 
would follow the entrance ef the French army iate 
Milan. 

The latest news by the Europa, respecting the 
Austrians in retreat across the Ticino, is fully con- 
firmed, The French crossed the Ticino at Buffa- 
lora and Turbigo. There was considerable fight- 
ing at both places, 


Turin, June l0th—Gen. Garabaldi occupie: 
Dergamo on the 8th. Having learnt that 16,000 
Austrians were coming from Brescia, he sent a de- 
tachment to meet them, and though the force 
sent was inconsiderable in number, they never- 
theless beat the enemy. 


VIENNA, June 10.—The Austrian official bulletin 
says Gen. Dunbar at Canonia and the other corps 
d’armee at Magenta were engaged in sanguinary 
fights. The enemy in greatly evperior force ap- 
pears to be advancing from Mil.:. ..u the Aus- 
trian army has therefore passed the Adda in good 
order, and are receiving the reinforcements in re- 
serve. The courage of our troopsis unbroken 
and they are looking for a decisive hattle. 

TuRIN, Saturday 11th.—Private letters from Mi- 
lan, respecting the battle Marignano, state that 
500 Zouaves were put hors du combat, 


The Austrians who were 30,000 strong, suffered 
a loss of fifieen hundred killed and wounded, and 
1,200 prisoners, 

The battle lasted 9 hours, 

At 11 o’clock at night battalion of Hungarians 
and Croats, who intended to surprise the village, 
were surrounded and defeated. 

The Times’ correspondent at Vienna says the of- 
ficia) Austrian bullctin, announcing the battle of 
Magenta, produced an indescribable effect at the 
Capital, and every one for a moment, appeared to 
be stunned. 
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THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 











The Honsehold. 


“She looketh well to the ways of her household, and 
‘ eateth not the bread of idleness.” —PROVERBS, 
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SAPPHO AT THE LOOM, 
BY MARY 4NNE BROWNE, ENGLAND. 
Like some rare statue, pale and meek, 
With braided hair of raven gloom, 
While downcast lashes shade her cheek, | 
The maiden sits before her loom. 
A single vagrant tress alone 
Just trembles in the morning air, 
And the swift shuttle, lightly thrown 
By her small fingers, tells that life is there. * 


And still beneath those fingers grows 
The tapestry ef varied hues. 
There the heroic story glows, 
There doth her soul itself infuse— 
There is a glorious beauty shed, 
Such as from genius only springs; 
She pours her spirit o’er the thread, 
As o’er her lovely lyre’s melodious strings. 


Weave on, weave on! ‘Tis not alone 
Thy handiwork that fills thy heart. 
Weave on, weave on! The die is thrown— 
The slave of tyrant love thou art. 
He weaves thy weary destiny, 
A web too tangled and too dim: 
Alas, alas! thou canst not fly— 
He binds thee in that fatal web to him. 


Yet thou art calm! Still weave thy web; 
Thy cheek hath no impassion’d glow; 
Thy heart's deep current is at ebb, 
Though surely comes again its flo-y. 
“Tis well to contemplate thee thus; 
For when thy songs melodious roll, 
Thy beauty is as nought to us— 
*Tis all forgotten in thy spoken soul! 


Two Ways of Taking Things Easy. 


Mrs. Tompkins and Mrs Willis were near 
neighbors to each other, and to us, “once 
upon a time,” when we lived in a certain part 
of Michigan not comprised within the corpo- 
ration limits of the city of Detroit, or any 
other city. Each in her way ws so good 
a representative of two large classes of 
hocsekeepers that, ty sketching their individ- 
ual portraits, we shall touch upon the chief 
characteristics of the classes in general. 

Mrs Willis lived nearest to us and called 
first, so, of course, her call was first returned. 
It was summer, and very warm. Mrs. Willis 
was what everybody would call “a fat woman.” 
To look at her one would think her very un- 
wieldly, and wonder how she ever managed 
to get about the house so nimbly and do as 
much work as she did. Indeed, as Mrs. 





‘Tompkins said, it was a wonder she ever 


‘worked at all, to say nothing of the marvels 
it was known she did accomplish in the way of 
spinning, weaving, butter and cheese making 
and sewing, cooking and housekeeping gene- 
rally, for her husband, six children, and two 
hired men. To be sure, she had two daugh- 
ters, one sixteen and the other twelve, but— 

But we are going on too fast. She wme 
to see us, walking down through the woods 
by a shady footpath, swinging her sun bonnet 
io her hand, and fanu'ng herself with a spray 
of lar oxk leaves. Her fvesh, clean ging- 
ham dress hung loose and cool about her, and 
her face was as smiling and her voice as 
cheering as if she were the lightest, most blithe. 
eome fairy inthe world. It was just so when 
we found her’at her own home, in the cool, 
airy parlor where the wind came iv refreshed 
and refreshing through tangled masses of wild 
roses, tame roses, honeysuckles and hop vines 
that performed the office of shutters, blinds, 
and curtain draperies to the windows. She 
had an enormous work basket, well filled, and 
was busy with scissors and need'e, and when 


“speaking of the labor necessury to keep so 


large a family comfortable, without hired 
help, she said, 

“0, I manage to take things very easy, and 
perhaps I get along quite as well as those who 
make more fuss in the world. In the first 
place we go to bed. I don’t wonder you 
smile. Most people begin by telling how 
early they rise in the morning, but our day’s 
work begins by going to bed, at least the 
preparation for it, and to be well prepared 
for a task is to have it half accomplished.— 
The consequence of going to bed in season 
is getting up in season, and with such an ad- 
vantage as an early start gives a housekeeper, 
it would be her own fault if she let her work 
overtake her before night. Jane and Patty 
help me agreat deal, besides doing all the 
light work in the garden, with the help of the 
two little boys; such as planting, hoeing, 

weeding and gathering all the light vegetables 
and fruits, which tney generally attend to as 
soon as the dew is off in the morning and be- 
fore it falls again at nigbt. They have the 
privilege of marketing certain things for their 
own benefit, and that encourages them. The 
girls and boys milk, and one of them always 
has the churning done before breakfast. We 
do hurry some in the morning, when it is coul, 
and one don’t feel like melting down every 


time they stir, but in general we take things 
ensy, and yet manage to keep ahead of our | throy 


work the year round.” 


Our next ncighbor, Mrs, Tompkins, “ took 





‘-hings easy” in quite another mauner.— 
‘{t was on a Friday afternoon she came to see 
{ 1s first, and she had on a dress which looked 
is though it had seen at least a week’s service 
¥ nthe kitchen. To bv sure it was fashionably 
nade, with surplice waist, all the rage then, 
und sleeves that might have held a peck of 
corn each, and which looked as if they had 
dabbled in tea, coffee, milk and dishwater suc 
cessively at every meal or the week they had 
been in service. She had on her Sunday 
bonnet though, with smart pink bows, and 
very brilliant flowers, and she made excuses 
for her dress, saying she thought it was not 
worth while to “fix up” much, as the road 
was all the way through the woods, and be- 
sides, the weather was too hot to go to so 
much trouble; she believed in taking things 
easy, and not worrying ourselves so much 
about appearances. 

Our first visit at her house was made on a 
Thursday afternoon. Everythisg within and 
around corresponded with Mis. Tompkins’ 
personal appearance. SLe was in the kitchen, 
washing. “Just rubbing out a few things,” 
she said, “ that the girls had left over on Mon- 
day; they were pretty tired before they got 
through as it was late when they began, and 
she told them to leave what they did not feel 
like doing and she would try and finish ap be- 
fore Savurday. She did not want to kill her 
girls with hard work, but meant to have them 
take thingseasy as she had done.” 

“ Now there are the Willises,” she continued, 
wiping the suds from her hands, turning down 
her dress skirt which was pinned up around 
her instead of an apron, and motioning us to 
follow her into the common family room, (the 
parlor was kept locked except when the 
girls had company.) “Now there are the 
Willises, far better able to live without work 
than we are. slaving themselves to death from 
one year’s end to another. Wiy, I do be- 
‘jeve their two girls, Jane and Patty, do more 
work in one month than me and my three do 
in a year, almost. They work in the garden 
which I would never force my girls to do, and 
are as handy with the hoes and spades and 
rakes as any boys in the neighborhood. And 
there’s their mother, up before day, I should 
think, by the way she gets her washing out 
and everything else done before we are stir 
ring here. For my part, I don’t see any use 
in staving through the world at that rate. We 
have got but one life to live, and we might as 
well take it easy.” 

“Julia! Julia!” she called from the bot- 
tom of the stairway, “did you get that butter 
worked over so that it will be fit for tea ?” 
“No ma'am,” answered Julia. “It gotso 
soft and warm I hung it down in the well to 
cool.” 

“Well, I guess it will have todo. But 
there isn’t any bread, and either you orI will 
have to make some biscuit for supper and 
breakfast.” 

“ O, Ma, don’t tease me so. Can’t Matilda 
do something? But there is some old bread.” 
“Well, come to think, I don’t know but there 
is, and we’il make it do for to-night.” 

As we sat in that sultry, untidy room, list - 
ening to this colloquy between mother and 
daughter, we could not help thinking of Mes. 
Willis in her shady parlor, cool, comfortable, 
and confident in the knowledge that there 
was plenty of fresh, sweet bread in her pantry 
and that there was no need for her to ask any 
one if the golden rolls in her cellar were 
“ worked over and fit for tea.” 





Little Sophronia. 
A home without children. What an 
anomaly it seems. A nest with no young 
brds in it—day and night with no flitting 
clouds or tender starlight—a waveless lake 
—a river without a ripple—a springtime 
without blossoms. 
“There vere no children in our home,” 
said Mrs. A., as she sat in a neighbor's quiet 
parlor, where the mother, busy with her sew- 
ing, every now and then touched the cradle 
beside her, though the rosy little sleeper with- 
in showed no signs of waking. It was a satis- 
faction to the young mother to glance very 
often at that little dimpled face, and what 
better excuse could she have for doing so than 
to impose upon herself the necessity of gently 
touching that tiny cradle once, at least, in 
every five minutes. 
“ There were no children in our home, and a 
dead sameness seemed to have settled upon 
everything around us. I had a pet robin, 
but it was a prim, solemn bird; it seldom 
ventured to sing, and its daily washing in the 
li:tle pan of water I put in its cage was*done 
in the most proper and precise manner, It 
would never splash and chirp and flutter, out 
of the water and into it again a dozen times 
& minute, as I have seen other birds do, but 
quietly sit in the middle of the pan, wet 
its beak, rub it over its feathers, strip them 
‘rough it one by one till satisfied, then shake 
Mself and hop upon its perch to dry. I had 
® cat, but she was even more sedate than the 





robin, and would always sit in the same cor- 


ner, blinking at me with her sleepy eyes for 
hours at a time. If I dropped a dozen spools, 
or let balls of yarn go rolling about the floor, 
she would never think of runuing after them, 
but would look dreamily at me, then crouch 
on her folded paws and begin a low melan- 
choly purring. And our chickens were 
just as quiet. Ido not think they crowed 
and cackled as other hens and chickens do. 
but only at proper times and at set intervals 
Our cow always came up at the same hour 
every night, lowed once to be milked, and 
then lay down to sleep in the same place, 
lowed again in the morning and went off in 
the same path every day after being miiked 
.t was just so with everything till Sophronia 
came. 

Dear little Sophronia! The first time I 
saw her, my husbard came ‘eading her into 
the house with such a smile on his face as I 
had never seen there before. 

“See what a darling little neighbor we 
have got!” said he, “ I found her sitting on 
our front doorstep. She says she is four 
years old, and that her mother has come to 
live in this little house close by us that has 
been vacant so long. What is your name, 
my fittle pet! You did not tell me that.” 

“Little S phronia,” said the child, looking 
up, first at him and then at me, with such a 
loving glance that she took both our hearts 
at once. What a radiant smile she had, and 
what a voice! It was low, sweet and child- 
like, and yet it went into every corner of our 
house. and woke up such a life and stir and 
joy in the very atmosphere we breathed as 
was never there before. As she went on wi-h 
her childish prattle, in answer to our ques- 
tions, the robin hopped down from his per. h 
and began to twitter and sing in a most un- 
wonted manner, and the demure old cat left 
her corner to come and purr and rub her 
bringled sides back and forth against the 
child’s clothes, and even stood upon her 
hind feet to play with the strings of little 
Sophronia’s sun bonnet. 

How changed everything seemed from the 
moment that child came into our house. She 
came every day, and often many times a day. 
Her mother was a widow and very poor, with 
other children to care for, aud did not mind Jet- 
ting the little one be with us when she liked. 
I do uot think the co w or the chickens were 
the same as of old, or if they were I did not 
notice it. My four year old cat became as 
frolicksome as a two month’s kitten, and the 
robin was full of musie, singing, chirping, twit- 
tering from morning till night, and splashing 
water to my heart’s content, 

For four years little Sophronia was with 
us, the happicst years of our married life — 
Other children might come to our house, and 
did come, but none ever took hold of our 
hearts as she did. Thro-gh loving her we 
came to know each other better. Her gentle 
touch awoke within us such springs of tender- 
ness as no other power could have done ; and 
I bave thought if a stranger’s child could 
bring such blessings to a home, what must it 
be to have one’s own. 

Our little darling went from us as suddenly 
as she came. Just four years from the day we 
found her on our dvorstep she was laid in her 
little coffin, as sweet a flower as God ever 
took from His earthly garden to His Para- 
dise above. Our tears lay heavy on her gold- 
en curls when they shut her from our sight, 
but we thanked God that she had been with- 
us for even so short » time. Our home never 
quite settled back to its old monotonous, mel 
ancholy ways, neither was it ever so bright 
with life and joy again. I have been alone 
in the world now many years, and, though 
childless, I thank God for children, and 
whenever I s e a childless home, I pray that 
He may send to their threshhold such an angel 


as He did when he sent the Little Sophronia 
to ours.” 


RECOLLECTIONS OF IRELAND. 


PBEPARED FOR THE YOUTHFUL READERS OF THE MIOHI- 
GAN FARMER: BY SLOW JAMIE. 





NUMBER THREE. 

Our house stood on the nob of a hill, over- 
looking the Bann. It either commanded an 
extensive prospect, or was in a very populous 
part of the country, for one of our neighbors 


said he once stood on it and counted twenty 


burning houses, ull fired by the soldiers in the 


time of the rebellion of 1798. 


Going to school we first started down a 


lane, so narrow that two carts could scarcely 
pass between the tall black thorn hedges, 
which shaded it on each side, In the winter 
it was sheltered from the storm, and in the 
summer it was delightfully cool. This led 
into a public road, which, like all the roads in 


Ireland, was kept like a gravel walk.: On 








one side of the road, in a small farm house, 
lived two brothers by the name of McMahon» 
George and Joseph, At this time they were 
old, lonely, and very poor. They hed once 
been in comfortab'e circumstances. Descend- 
*d from the once proud Mahons of county 
Louth, they had, like too many of the Irish, 
foolish ideas about family dignity. Althou h 


they never possessed much property, yet 
having no families to provide for, they could, 
when they had tilled their few acres of land, 
spend much of their time in fishing and 
fowling. This they thought better became 
their noble descent, than drudging all the 
time like the common sons of toil. When 
they got old and unable to work, they first 
sold off their stock, then their farming uten- 
sils, and finally the litt’e farm itself’; all to 
satisfy the demands of hunger. One day 
George came into our house to ask for a lit 
milk, saying that Jo was sick. Hv» got worse 
and worse, for the infirmities of age and want 
were pressing on him together. He had no 
one to take care of him buat his brother, who 
was himselt stupefied with old age and 
trouble. Jo would call for a drink time and 
again, till Mrs. Hill, a next door neighbor, 
would come in and wait on him, while 
George would be sitting by the fire. At last 
when George was out one | y, he tried to get 
up for something, and fallng down, he ied 
on th® floor. After that George subsisted 
entirely on charity. He seldv.n asked any- 
thing, but the neighbors would go round and 
gather up something for him among his ac- 
quaintances, and no doubt he often suffered. 
I need make no remark on this .or there are 
few of my readers likely to fall into poor George 
McMahon’s mistake, or suffer in the same way 
The youngest child who reads this, knows 
that true nobility lies in the hard hand and 
warm heart, and not in aristocratic blood. 

On the the other side of the road, in a cot, 
lived Billy McMahon. He was connected 
with the other McMahons, but he had always 
been very poor. I never went into his cabin 
but when I had some errand, and I was al- 
ways glad when that occurred, for he took 
notice of childrea and he had many stories.— 
H's furnicure consisted of a oom, one or two 
stools, and a few cooking utensils There 
was no chimney in his house, sinply ah \le in 
the thatched roof for the smoke, and he made 
his fire on the earthen floor. 


He had been engaged in the rebellion of 
‘98, and one night was pursued so closely that 
he had to throw off his shoes and run for his 
life. 

Our way to school then lay along the main 
road, with a narrow field between it and the 
Bann. About ten rods after we turned the 
corner, we passed a garden, surrounded by a 
hedge neatly cropped at the top, in the form 
of asemicircle. A handsome arbor contain- 
ed cages of singing birds and nests of wild 
ones, Beautiful dwarf apple trees, not high- 
er than a table. bore apples of a large size. — 
Flower-beds, gravel walks, shrubbery, were 
all arranged in the finest taste It belonged 
to Andrew Morrow, whose paren‘s had once 
been the poorest of the neighborhood. They 
often stayed at home from church for want 
of decent clothes. Ihave heard my mother 
say that the little Morrows had but one hat, 
which they wore day about, all the rcst going 
to school bare-headed in the stormiest weath- 
er. When they grew up they engaged in the 
linen trade, which was at that time in a flour 
ishing condition, and they wereeminently suc- 
cessful, They were no doubt keen at a bar- 
gain and eager for gain, but they were known 
to be strictly honest, and in the case of An 
drew at least, there was none of that mean- 
ness which sometimes disgiaces successful 
business men, He was a leader in the tem- 
perance cause, a patron of common schools, 
a prominent member of the church, anda 
friend to the poor. Being a man of influence 
and judgment, disputcs were often referred to 
him, which otherwise might have ended ina 
vexatious lawsuit. 

Next to Andrew Morrow lived Widow 
Hanna. Her husband, Jack Hanna, I barely 
remember. Like the Morrows, he dealt in 
linen webs, but he drank so much liquor that 
he left his family poor. Yet he ne-er would 
acknowledge that he was drunk. And ac- 
cording to his own defi .ition, perhaps he was 
not, for he said a man was never drunk 
while he could lie on the ground without 
holding on to a ben weed, 

Mrs Hanna was avery kind old lady. She 
came out more than once to drive away the 
geese because I was alone, and she taught 
me to call her dog “ Watch,” by name so that 
he might not bark at me. She once kep* my 
grandfather out of an affair which might 
have ended n blood, and brought him to the 
gallows. 

A brother of his had died leaving a daugh- 
ter behind. The widow married again and 
her husband did not prove the best step-fath. 
er inthe world. On one occasion the little 
girl, who, for anything I know, may have 
been a cross, peevish thing, took to erying for 
a larger portion of soup than fell to her share 
He put some salt and water over the fire and 
rade more soup without any meat,. She ate 
and was satisfied. Her affectionate father 
then got a rod and made her eat more. She 
then went out to herd the cows beside the 





Bann, and drank of the soft river water till she 


fell sick and nearly died. The story soa 
reached my grandfather, and it Frobably lost 
nothing by the way. At all events his blood 
wasup. He resolved to put the law in force 
and the only kind of law he had much pee 
dence in lay in the sbillella. He had his 
stick and was off instantly, but fortuna ly 
stopped with auut Hanna by the way to learn 
the particulars, She detained him and sent 
off word privately to the offender who ran off 
and hid himself. The passion was so Violent 
that it soon spent itself, and h aring a sofier 
way of the story he went home. I guess the 
child would not get another dose of salt aud 
water very soon. 

Opposite the school house door and beyond 
asmall field was Debby Hanna’s not so far 
away after all, sll far enough to be heard 
crying. 








Household Varieties. 


[The following pretty little spring song from our 
esteemed correspondent was received in the proper seas 
son, but accidentally got mislaid and forgotten. It has 
just turned up amongst a pareel of business letters with 
which it had been stowed away in a pigeon hole.] 

MINA TO HER MOTHER. 
O, mother dear, the Spring is come ? 
I feel it in the balmy breeze, 
I see it in the wavy stops 
Of all the budding trees, 
I feel it in the fragrant wind 
That comes to kiss my cheek,— 
The sun's bright ray, the glancing rill, 
All, all its presence speak. 
I hear it in the blue bird’s note 
Borne on the balmy air, 
And in the crowing of the cock 
As morning breaketh fair. 
I hear it in the lambkin’s bleat 
As it plays upon the lawn— 
The lowing of the joyous herds 
That greets the early dawn. 
I see it in the springing grass, 
And in the violet’s cup; 
I see it in the soft warm rain 
That brings the verdure up, 
I see it in your laughing eyes, 
Mother and brother dear,-- 
O, mother, let me shout and sing, 
For the lovely Spring is here! 
Mrs. E. P. F. Brapnar, 

Redford. 

The Eye of the Needle—A recent traveler to the 
Holy Land iuforms us that there is at the side of 
the principal gate of Jerusalem asmall one, which, 
upon occasivns of great urgency, wus opened for 
the admission of persons after the great gates of 
the city were all closed for the night. This gate, 
from its small size, was called the Eye of the 
Needle. To get acame/ through it at all was no 
small task—-buc for a dvaded camel to pass was am 
utter impossivility. With the above fact before 
the mind, one can see that the words of our Savior, 
when speaking of the “ strait gate” and the “rich 
man.” were more literal than niany suppose. And 
we see how, as the rich man passes into the nare 
row way, the sides and the low top of the strait 
gate scrape everything from him in which he had 
before trusted. No one can take anything but 
himself through. Far easier is it to strip a camel 
ot its burden than to divest a rich man ef his trust 
in riches, 

Eaten up by their own Dogs.—An old story tells 
that Acteou, a famous hunter, kept many hounds, 
and they ended by eating him ap. Actzon is an 
old name—it is Greek, besides. How many <Ac- 
teons do you and I know—men ate up by their 
own dogs. I know men who damage their body 
by their tusiness,so do you. Many more I know 
who break down their conscience, their affection, 
their higher manhood. Mechanics sicken of their 
craft —painters have the lead colic, tailors and 
shoemakers are pale and dyspeptic looking; printe 
ers go off in consumption, which they have caught 
from breathing ink and type metal. Js that the 
worst?) I know men whose ambition, whose vari- 
ty, whose covetousness, has wrought them worse 
mischief—a consumption of the mind, a numb pal- 
sy of tae affections, gout in the conscience, a yen- 
eral dyspepsia of their humanities.—- Theodore 
Parker. 

Love Letters.—Of all the varieties into which 
epistolary correspondence may be divided, the 
greatest and widest interest attaches to what are 
termed Love Letters. From the peiusal of letters 
writien in the intimate confidence a tender passion 
excites—where truth is, or ought to be, tie basis 
of all that is penued—we vet a beiier insight into 
the character of a person than we can possibly 
obtain from letters written in the course oi duty 
or friendship. In the seven buiky volumes which 
constitute the correspondence of Lord Nelson, the 
letters addressed to Lady Hamilton, the hero’s 


‘Guardian Angel.” are, beyond all eomparison. the - 


most attractive and interesting. Napoleon, awid 
scenes of carnage, could abstract himself from the 
horrois around him, and sit down and pen those 
tender playful epistles to Josephine, which excite 
our smiles and make us forget the suldier in the 
husband. No sooner is the battle lost and won, 
and the shont of victory raised, than a missive of 
congratulation, void of all the pomp and circum. 
stance {war, is dispatc-ed to the dear ones at 
home, without whose sympathy the harvest won 
victory would be barren, Napoleon greets Jo- 
sephine from Marmirolo, and--sends a kiss to his 
wife's lap dog. Nelson batters Copenhagen, and 
—composes verses to Emma, his ‘*Guardian An- 
gel.” Herein love, the great leveller, places the 
drummer boy on a par with his general, and fore- 
castle Jack on a fouting with his admiral. 


7 Yo not confound difficulties wi h hindran- 
ces. Difficulties are often sent directly by the 
Lord to exercise and try our faith; hindrances, I 
think, never, although permitted through Satan 
and our own evil hearts. Difficulties are not neces- 
sary hindrances, because the race is not to be run 
with speed, bnt “ patience;” and so, while difficul- 
ties are exercising faith, and drawing out energy 
of purpose and ‘character, a man may be making 
great strides in his Christian race, and the difi- 
culty may be the very occasion of his progress. 


Pa An old lady, reading an account of a dis- 
tinguished old lawyer who was said to be the father 





of the New York bar, exclaimed, ‘Poor man! he 
had a dreadful set of children !” ' 
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Mary's Married Life. 
CHAPTER IV. 


Very soon after Wallace Brydon’s depart- 
ure Mary attempted a reconciliation with her 
husband, which resulted in the repetition and 
confirmation of the opinion he had expressed, 
that since their marriage her life had ben one 
continued effort to copy his; that she had for- 
saken her former ‘self. and, in her womanish 
ambition to imitate what she could not hope 
to be, and to conform to what her professed 
principles taught her to be wrong, betrayed a 
weakness »s unchristian-like as it was charac- 
teristic of her sex. Grieved as she was at 
these uutecling reproaches, the con cious wife 
acknowledged to herself that there was but 
too much truth in them. If she ever cou!d 
bave had any influence over him asa chris- 
tian, or inany way have swayed his mind and 
heart to better things, she felt that now that 
power was gone forever. Still, by her gentle, 
patient, amiuble life, ever anticipating his 
wishes, studying his happiness, bearing with- 
out complaint his ind:fference and preserving 
asunny checrfulness ef temper in her little 
family circle, she sought by the endearments 
of domestic life to win him from that cold, 
proud reserve which he constantly maintained 
towards her. But as time passed on, matters 
only became worse; there were long absences 
unaccounted for, and increasing symptoms of 
irritability, auc exhibitions of ill temper 
which too often disturbed the quiet of their 
otherwise happy home. It was easy for him 
to charge these absences to professional du- 
ties, but much easier and more in keeping 
with his real character to preserve a dignified 
silonce in regard to whatever concerned his 
own actions, and though Mary had now been 
geven years a wife, she would as soon have 
thought of questioning the light of day in 
reference to the clouds and storms that ob- 
scured its brigh ness, as to have asked him | 
the cause of frowns or anger, or even to ap | 
pear anxious or interested iu his movements 
beyond what he seemed to desire that she 
shou'd. But others knew, and so did Marys 
th t he was losing practice every year, that 
in the glass now frequently raised to his lips, 
brandy had taken the place of wine, that gam 
blers were his companions, and that, haughty 
as was his manner and stately his tread, he 
was going the drunkard’s do vnward road rap 
idly and surely. Yet he was never seen in- 
toxicated, His pride kept him above the as- 
sociations of ordinary driukers, but his fea- 
tures became bloated and red, his eyes blood- 
shot, and bis hand unsteady, sure tokens that 
the brandy was doing its work, slowly, but 
effectually, on his powerful frame and hardy 
constitution. 

Mr. Perter’s prophesy was in a fair way 
of being verified. Catharine saw her sister’s 
destiny with deep surrow, but, strangely 
enough, Mary never seemed to need her sym- 
pathy, ncver offered her confidence or appear- 
ed conscious that there was any oécasior for 
others to regard her with pity. Two deli- 
cate and beautiful daughters claimed her care; 
she lived and hoped for them, and in the 
whole town there was not, apparently, a 
pleasanter or happier home than hers. But, 
conceal it from others as she would, there 
was anxiety at her heart, and cruel, bitter 
sorrow and disappointment. Her husband 
was daily becoming more estranged, family 
comforts were growing less, and their ward- 
robe. ut best but :cautily supplied, required 
the utmost skill and ingenuity,of the econo- 
mising housewife to keep it in repair. The 
only visible effect of this constant care was 
in the increasing paleness of ber face. She 





‘grants, and Dr. Freeland in company with 





sented to his wife, Dr. Freeland had been talk- 
ing of going west himself. Michigan, then 
anew State, was attracting a great deal of 
attention both among speculators and emi- 


two or three friends had formed a project of 
visiting it on an exploring tour, with a view, 
as it was then alleged, of seeking new homes 
for their families, but, as it afterwards ap- 
peared, their real object was to put in cir- 
culation a quantity of unlawful money which 
they had come in posses ion of by some 
mysterious means. One of the company 
was suspected and arrested the week before 
they were to have started, another suddenly 
disappeared, and was next heard of in ‘Texas 
some years after; while Dr. Freeland, to 
whom as yet no suspicion attached, made 
hurried preparations for visiting his wife’s land 
in Michigan. He was absent several weeks 
before Mary heard from him, and then a let- 
ter came desiring her to join him as soon as 
possible at the little village of C., near which 
her land was located. 

It was no trifling thing in those days for 
a timid and delicate woman to undertake such 
a journey alone; but Mary decided that it 
was best to go at once, as he wished. He 
wrot2 that he should probably tme-t her at 
D-troit and accompany her the remaining one 
hundred and fifty miles, but that if he did not, 
the landlord of the Steamboat Hotel had or- 
ders to furnish her with comfortable convey- 
ance through. She had thought of selling 
the most bulky and expensive part of their 
furniture, thus relieving her of tke care of its 
trarsportation, but her husband wrote “ Bring 
everything in the shape of house furniture 
that can be brought. People here have; 
nothing but the rudest kind, and I do not 
want such poverty stricken things in a house 
of mine. Bring the mirrors, the book-ecase, 
the sideboard, the sofa, tle Ja ge tables, the 
vest chairs, and all the glass and china—ev- 
ery‘hing here w Il depend upon a good show 
and with what you w'll bring, in a place like 
this,, we shall be first, You understand my 
wishes.” 





This order was a2 source of much trouble 
to Mrs. Freelond. She had not money 
enough to defray the expenses of the jourvey. 
even for herself and children, and the arti 
cles most necessary for their comfort in their 
new home. <As her husband had sent her no 
assistance, she had made up her mind to sel! 
their most expensive furniture to supply this 
want, but now her only alternative was to ap- 
ply to her father. With much trouble and 
the sacrifice of some personal property. Mr. 
Morris managed to raise the necessary amount 
within the two days preceding his daughter's 
departuree He placed it in her hands at part- 
ing, bade her be of good cheer, hope for the 
heat, write to him often, and if sorrows came 
heavy upon her to remember her father. 

We need not follow the travelers through , 
the early stages of the’r journey. From the 
place of starting till they reached Detroit, 
the route by public conveyances on land and 
water was comparatively easy and pleasant. 
At the latter place, Mary. though grieved, 
was searcel: disappointed at not meeting her 
husband She had not allowed herself to 
hope that his half promise would be kept — 
The only mode of conveyance to their place 
of destination was by means of ox teams.— 
Public stages were running occasionally on 
the direct route from Detroit to Chicago, and 
in these the little family might have gone 
some forty or fifty miles of their way, but as 
they would then either have to wait for the 
teams that carried their goods, or run the risk 
of finding other means of going on, Mary 








never allowed it to disturb the serenity of her 
temper, or dim the cheerful light of her eyes; 
she never mad>2 it a subject of conversation, 


either at home or elsewhere, and from her | Michigan. He aided her in getting suitab’e 


manner a strang’r, or even a neighbor, would 
hardly hive thought she had an annoyance in 
the world. Her father, however, was a shrewd 
observer. He had watched Doctor Freeland’s 
career very closely, and, though he never in- 
truded upon either him or Mary any inquiries, 
he could not fail to see that as they were 
living now, poverty and ruin were before 
the m, and very near. There was, he thought, 
but one hope for the reformation of his son- 
in-law, and that was, to remove him at once 
from his old haunts, and induce him to settle 
in some thriving community in the West 
where his energies would be re-awakened 
and his ambition a: oused anew. 

While the father was studying how to ac: 
conip'ish this in some quiet way that would 
create no suspi ions of design, he accidentally 
came across a western land speculator who 
was offering to sell “an eighty at a bargain” 
in order to raise funds in advance for a new 
speculation in which he wished to enter.-- 
The bargain was made, the deed taken in Mu- 
ry Freeland’s name and given to her asa 
birthday present from her father. It so hap- 
pened that the day before the deed was pre- 


thought best to follow the advice of the kind 
landlord to whom she had been directed, a 
man well known to the pioneer emigrants of 





| 


_teams; all the large boxes and most buiky 
‘ articles were packed in two large wegons and 
securely bound with ropes to prevent their 
being damaged on the rough r-als over 
|which they were to go. In a‘h'rd wagon 
| the sm.lier boxes were placed, with ‘he ‘runks 
| containing the family clothing and a chest of 
| provisions, In this wagon it was arranged 
for Mrs Freeland and her children t» ride, 
the landlord saying they would be quite as 
safe and comfortable as to be bound'ng around 
in a rickety old stage. The drivers of the 
teams were all known to him as faithful, hon- 
est men, with whom life and money migLt be 
safely trusted. Over the trunks which were 
‘to serve for seats for the little family, a large 





Household Recipes, 





How to Preserve Strawberries. 

Take tine, large strawberries, fresh as tney can 
be obtained, and as free as possible from bruises. 
Prepare a syrup with refined sugar, using as little 
water as possible. Then put the syrup into a flat 
vessel, lined with porcelain, and as soon as it is 
builing hot, throw in the strawberries, allow them 
to remain from two to five minutes, take them out 
with a strainer, and fill the jar, previously warmed 
by having been placed in hot water, add enough of 
the syrup to fill the spaces between the berries, 
and seal at once. It is suggested that a still bet- 
ter way for preparing the strawberries for sell ng 
wi!l be to put with them as much sugar as is de- 
sirable, throw them into a vessel, after standing an 
hour, and allow to heat as quickly as possible. In 
this way they will not shrink as much as when the 
syrup is first made. If giass is used, the jar should 
be set in a dark place. as the strawberries will 
bleach; if tin is used, and it will answer perfectly 
for this purpose, this precaution is not necessary. 
For flavoring ice cream and custards, fiue, ripe 
straw berries are taken and mixed with an equal 
quantity. by weight, of sugar—they are then put 
into jars and cans, the vessel placed in hot water, 
which is allowed to boil until the whole mass be- 
comes heated; about twenty minutes wiil answer. 
The jar is then sealed and put away for use—Al- 
bany Journal, 


Herbs for Winter Use. 

Many of the herbs that wili ve wanted next win- 
ter for ki'cheu use and for medicinal purposes, 
will now be coming into flower, and should be cut 
and hung upin tae shade to Gry When fully 
cured put them in coarse muslin bags, to keep 
them from flies, dust, &c., and hang them up in 
the store room. 


How to Pickle Plums, 

Fer seven puunds of piuims, take uur and a halt 
of sugar, one quart of vinegar, four ounces of cin 
uamon, two ounces of cloves—put the spices ina 
bag—scald the sugar, spice and vinegar together— 
thea pour over the plums—cover tigh —let them 


' stand on the stove and keep hot—but not boil, for 


four hours. 


GROVER & BAKER’S 
CELEBRATED 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 


495 Broadway, New York, 

143 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit. 

58 West Fourth Street, Cinciunati. 

A NEW STYLE--PRICE $50. 

This machine sews from two spools, as purchased from 
the stor, requiring no rewinding of thread; it Hems, 
Fells, G@-chers and Stitches in a superior style, finishing 
each seam Dy its own operation, without recourse to the 
hand-ne -'}s, as is required by other machines. It will 
do better and cheaper sewing than a seamstress can, even 
ishe works for ove cent dn hour. Send tor a Circular. 


WHEELER & WILSVN’S 
PROVED 


SEWING MACHINES. 


P&ICES GREATLY REDUCED, 
Particular attention is invited to the 
NEW STYLE AT $50.00. 


SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 


LL. DD. S ti. U. GRIGGS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for Michigan and Wesiern 

New York. 
145 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit. 

GOOD NEWS.—A reduction in the prices of Sewing 
Machines is announced in our advertizing columns.— 
Their utility is established beyond question, and at the 
present prices we see no reason why they should not be 
found, as they ought to be, in every household. Several 
varieties are manufactnred, adapted to various purposes. 
So far as public opinion has been formed and uttered, the 
reference is emphatically accorded io the Wheeler and 

Vilson machine for family use, and for manufactures in 
the same range of purpose and maieriul. During the 
present autumn the trials have been numerous, and all 
the patents of any pretension have brought fairly into 
competition. In every case, the Wheeler & Wilson ma 
chine has won the highest premium. We may instance 
the State Fair of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Kentueky, [linois, Wisconsin, Virginia, Michigan, Indi- 
ana, Mississippi, Missouri and California, and the Fairs 
in Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, Beltimore, Richmond, 
and San Fransisco. At the Fair of the St. Louis Mechan- 
ical &ssociation, the Examining Committee was eompos- 
ed of twenty-five Ladies of the highest social standing, 
who, without a dissenting voice, awarded tor the Wheel- 
ev & Wilson Machine, the highast only premium, a Silver 
Pitcher, valued at $75. If these lacts do not establish a 

















reputation, we know not what can.—Christian Advocate 
and Journal, 





RAii ROAD. 


O* and after Monday, April 18th, 1859, Passengei 
Trains will run as follows: 
Leave Deiroit for Adrian and Chicago at 6.45 A.M, and 
5.00 P.M. 
Avriving at Adrian at 9.57 A.M and 10.00 P.M. 
“ * Chicago at 7.00 P M and 7.00 A.M. 

For Monroe, Toledo, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Buffalo 
and New York: Leaves Detroitat 6.45 A.M and 1.00 P.M. 

Arrives at Monroe at 8.38 A.M. and 3.20 P.M. 

“ * Toledo at 9.35 A. M. and 4.80 P.M. 
Leaves Toledo at 10.15 A.M. and 5.20 P.M. 
Arrives at Cleveland at 3.10 P.M. and 9.20 P.M. 
From Chicago for Detroit: 
Leaves Chicago at 6.00 A.M, 8.00 A.M. and 8.00 P.M. 
. From Cleveland for Detroit: 
Leaves Cleveland at 4.00 A.M., 11.25 A.M, and 6.20 P.M. 
* Toledo at 4.10 P.M., 10.35 P.M, 

Trains arrive at Detroit from Chicago, Adrian, Cleve- 

land and Toledo at 1.35 A.M., 12.15 P.M, and 7.15 P.M. 
CONNECTIONS: 

The 6.45 A.M., Train from Detroit makes direct connee- 
tion at Adrian, with Express Train for Chicago and Jack- 
son. Arriving in Chicago at 7.00 P.M., in time to connect 
with the Trains of all Roads running west of Chicago; 
and at Toledo with Express Train for Cleveland—arriv- 
ing in Cleveland at 3.10 P.M., makfng direct connection 
with Express Train for Buffalo and New York; arriving 
in New York at 1.20 P.M., and with the Express Train 
for Pittsburg. 

The 1.00 P.M. Train connects at Toledo with Express 
Train for Cleveland, Buttalo, and New York—arriving 
in Cleveland at 9.20 P.M. and New York at 9.30 P.M.,— 
next evening, and with Express Train tor Pittsburgh. 

The 5.00 P.M. Train, connects at Adrian with Express 
Train for Chicago—arriving in Chicago at 7.00 A.M. 

The 6.20 P.M. Train from Cleveland, and 10,85 P.M. 
Train from Toledo, arrives in Detroit at 1.85 A. M.— 
Making Direct connectivn at Detroit with Express Train 








buffalo robe was spread, while blankets and! 
shawls were placed in such a manner that! 
they could be made available to keep off the’ 
dampness of the morning and evening fogs, 
for, though it was the beginning of June, the 
night atmosphere was chilly, and the fogs 
prevalent along the streams and low lands 
through wh'ch they wcre to pass made every 
precaution nec. sry. 


( To be continued.) 








on Great Western Railway for Suspension Bridge and 
Niagara Falls. 


The 11,25 A.M, Train from Cleveland; the 6 A.M. 


Train from Chicago via, Adrian, the 8 A.M. Train over | 
Air Line via. Toledo and 4.10 P.M. Train from Toleds, | 
makes direct connection at Detroit with Express Train | 


on Great Western Railway for Suspension 
Niagara Falls, leaving Detroit at 8.00 P. M, 

Direct connections are also made, at Detroit with the 
Detroit and Milwaukee Railway. 


ridge and 


&2™ Sleeping Cars accompany the Night Trains be- 


tween Adrian and Chicago. 
No change of Cars between Detroit, Adrian and 


Chicago. 
JNO. D. CAMPBELL, 


8 ' 
LP, KNIGHT, Agent, Detroit, Fett 


IMPORTANT TO THE FARMER, 
SAVE YOUR GRAIN. 


A’ the prospects are flattering for heavy crops and 
_ good prices, it will be of great importance to the 
grain growers to procure the best machine in order to 
save their grain. 

COX & ROBERT’S 
PATENT THRESHER and CLEANER 
Surpasses ify machine that has been introduced into 
the country. Their plun of separating is so complete that 
it is impossible for grain to pass out with the straw, 
which is a very important item. 

These celebrated machines have been in successful 
operation for several years, in the States of Missouri, Il- 
linois, Wisconsin, Michigan and all the principal wheat 
growing States in the Union, and have proved in every 
respect greatly superior to any in use, eter simple in 
their construction, they are durable and less liable to get 
out of repair, and are not only warranted to thresh as 
much as any other machine, but will do it with less 
team and in much better manner; separating the 
grain from the straw on a vibrating separator witn half 
revolving rake attached, which is so constructed as to 
render it impossible for grain to pass over with the straw. 

The Fanning Mill is very large and cleans the grain 
suitable for market. 

These Machines have taken the Premium at the 
Michigan State Fair in 1858, also at the Mississippi Val- 
ley Fair held at St. Louis, where they were run in com- 
petition with Pitts, Moffats, Rawlston and other first 
class machines, and was awarded the First Premium and 
Gold Medal. 

These machines are fitted up with an iron concave, 
perforated so as to allow three-tourths of the grain to 
pass through before it strikes the separator. 

The cylinders are built of iron or wood, “ open or tight,” 

to suit the purchaser. 
They have enlarged their machines this vear in order 
to give them still greater capacity for threshing, other 
improvements are being made, when the slightest defect 
has been discovered, as they are determined to keep 
their machine in advance of any other, and retain the 
credit they have so faicly won an { richly deserve. 

They manufacture various sized Horse Powers and 
machines, varying in price from $175 to $350. 

Their patent internal double geared 10 horse power is 
considered the strongest and most durable power in use. 
_ Robert's Patent Lever for six or eight horres is a very 
light running power being single geared, is very simple 
and one that we would recommend for light draft. 

Their Endless Chain Power for one or two horses is 
very durable; wrought iron links being used instead of 
cast iron, consequently they are not so liable to break or 
wear out. ‘ 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: 
Thousands of testimonials from the best farmers in the 
country can be produced, but. we deem it unnecessary to 
publish then, We will merely insert the following from 
the St. Louis (Mo.) Republican, giving an account of the 
test trials of the various threshing machines at the Mis- 
souri State Fair held at St. Louis in 1858, 

“TRIAL OF THRESHING MACHINES. 

“As was announced on the previous day, the grand 
trial came off yesterday south of the agricultural tent. The 
occasion Was interesting, exciting and instructive, so 
much so that a great crowd was drawn off from the other 
departments to witness the test. The first trial was 
made on Cox & Robert's Patent Thresher and Cleaner, 
four horses were attached to the machine and in eight 
minutes (the length of time agreed upon) ten bushels 
and twenty-five pounds of wheat were threshed and 
cleaned, This thresher works with less noise, friction 
and vibration than any other machine that has come 
under our notice, 

“The test was then applied to the following machines 
with the results appended. 

EIGHT HORSE THRESHERS, 
Moffat’s Patent, 10 bushel- and 11 pounds, 
Rawlstun’s Patent, 6 bushels and 58 pounds, 
FOUR HOUSE THKESHERS, 
Moffat’s Patent, 7 bushels and 22 pounds. 
tox & Robert's Patent. 10 bushels and 253g pounds, 
The time occupied by each eight minutes It will be 
observed by raierence to the above that the last named 
machine performed more with four than either uf the 
others did with eight horses” 

For further particulars apply to, or address by letter, 

COX, HIBBS w CO., Manufacturers, 

24 Iw 


Three Rivers, Mich. 
VARMERS OF WICHIGAN! 


Who want to purchase 


AGRICULTURAL TOOLS 


AND 
IMPLEMENTS! 


As you would secure your own interests, get the articles 











manufactured by 
WATERS, LATHROP & McNAUGHTON, 
in the City of Jackson, 


Waters, Lathro> & McNaughton 
Make the 
MOST DESIRABLE KINDS 
of Farming Utensils, and the 


BEST OF THE KIND. 
Among their manufactured articles are found the best 
Cultivators, Harrows, 
and 


POTATO DIGGERS 
Of different patterns, also, 
FLOWS AND ROAD SCRAPERS, 
STORE TRUCKS 


For Stores and Granaries. Every Siorekeeper and every 
large Farmer wants one. 


The Ebest Fharvesters 


In the country, and 


THRESHIMG MACHINES. 


With Separators or without them. Their Harvesters are 


Allen’s Combined Mower and Reaper. 
AND 


Allen’s Mowing Machine. 
(R. L. Allens patent, New York, with his very latest 
improvements.) The 
Buckeye Mower and Reaper. 
AND 
Aultman & Miller’s Mowing Machine. 
(C. Aultman, of Canton, Ohio’) 


These are undoubtedly the best two Harvesters and 
Mowing Machines for either rough or smooth ground, 
wet marsh or dry meadow, and for standing or fallen 
grain. The farmer who uses efther of these need desire 
nothing more in that line, Also a superior 


REVOLVING HORSE RAKE, 


With sixteen teeth, being the greatest labor saver known 
on any farm. The very best 


Grain Cradles, Scythes, Scythe Snaths, 
Horse Rakes, Gigg Rakes, 
Hand Rakes, &c., 

Including 
THE CELEBRATED MORGAN CRADLE & SCYTHE 
THE CELEBRATED MULLEY SCYTHE SNATH, 

THE “EXCELSIOR” SCYTHE SNATH, 
BUSH SNATHS, WITH TWO HEEL RINGS, 
AN IMPROVED HORSE POWER, 


For one or two horses, and a perfect charm of a 


DOG POWER. 





For Churning, Washing, &c. 


Water's Superior Grass Scythe, 

This Scythe, of rolled and panes Steel, is beyond a 
‘doubt the NE PLUS ULTRA in the line of a Grass 
| Scythe. No mower who has ever used one, would give 
| it for one of any other kind. 


or and CHEAP STRAW CUTTERS, 


All the desirable varieties of SHOVELS, SPADES, 
SCOOPS, HOES, TOOLS, RAKES, POTATO HOOKS, 
and FARMING and GARDEN TOOLS generally, and 
all sorts of TOOL HANDLES, 

WATERS, LATHOP & MCNAUGHTON. 
15-18w Jackson, Mich. 








TO FARMERS! 
IF YOU WANT THE BEST 
COMBINED MOW*R AND REAPER 


™N THE WORLD, BUY 





» 
we 





Nii YS 


AMERICAN HARVESTER 


WITH ALL THE IMPROVEMENTS FOR 1859. 





Tt was awarded the First Premium as 1 COMBINED 
REAPER AND MOWER at the Indiana State Trial im 
Laporte July 7 and 8, 1858, (the only State Trial that o@ 
curred last year), and at nearly every other trial in which 
t was engaged. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BUFFALO AGRICUTURAL WORKS, © 


Buffalo, N. ¥. . 

It was patented in 1856 and only seven machines made 
n that year, which were put in the hands of experienced 
practical farmers and thoroughly tested. They were se; 
successful as to induce parties to engage largely in their 
manufacture, under the immediate supervision of the ine 
ventor. ; 

In 1857 two hundred were made and sold to practical 
men, everything giving unqualified satisfaction. demone 
strating them tobe the est combined muchinein use 
answering equally well as a Mower or Reaper, and work- 
ing satisfactorily in rough or smooth, in wet or dry fielda, 
ns in standing or lodged grass or grain. There are now 
three large Factories making these ma hines and turne 
ing out many thousands. It has pro’ed itself to be the 
most simple, durable and efficient machine before the 
public. Asa COMBINED MACHINE it stands unre 
valled. Surpassing the best single mower as a mower 
and the best single reaper as a reaper. 

The following are some of its points of superiority: 

The Lightest Machine in Us. 

The Mower weighing only. six hundred and thirty-nine 
pounds, and the Reaper eight hundred and eight pounds. 
Lig» test brafte=-No Sid) D:aft. 
Requiring one-third less draft than any other machin 


as numerous tests at trials with the Dynamometer, an 
the testimonials of farmers abundantly show. 

Strongest ard most Durable Machine. 

Being all TRON, except seat, pole and platform, an@ 
the weight so distributed as to give the greatest amount 
of strength with the least weight of iron. The Castings 
are made of Salisbury iron, and the finger bar is of 
wrought iron, with a flange on the front edge, thus giving 
it great strength with light weight. 

No Pressure upon the Horses’ Neckse 

The weight of the driver counterbalancing the weight 
of the front of the frame, and throwing the whole upom 
the driving wheel. 

Self-Adjusting Finger Bare 

In this respect itis entirely unequaled by any machine 
yet producea, The finger-bar works up and down inde- 
pendent of the driving-wheel, enabling it to go through 
dead furrows and ditches, among stones and bogs, and 
over knolls and hills, where no othe: machine can follow 
it. It can also be set to work at any height from two te 
eighteen inches, and the change can be made in an im 
stant, thus adapting it to all kinds of work, whether 
mowing or reaping, or gathering grass or clover seed. 

A Ferfec: Combined Machine. 

Working equally well whether mowing or reaping, and 
surpassing the best single mower as a mower, and the 
best single reaper as a reaper, 

Rakei’s Position Easiest Possible. 

In this point it surpasses all reapers; the raker’s post. 
tion enabling him to deliver the guvels at the side with 
but one movement of his arms, which is as natural and 
easy as if he were standing on the ground and raking. 

Easily Managed and Operated. 

By means of a lever the driver can at pleasure throw 
the cutters out and in gear; by another lever he cam 
raise either end or both ends of the finger-bar to pass 
over obstructions, or move from field to field; the cha: 
from mower to reaper is easily and quickly made; the 
vil boxes, bolts, screws, and nuts, are easily accessible, 

Perfect in all Minor Poiots. 

It cannot be clogged; has no side draft; is marvelously 
simple in construction, and not liable to get out of repair; 
is made of the best materials, and the workmanship an@ 
finish superior to any other machine in the country. 

‘the Lowest Priced Machine in Ma:ket. 

The price of the Mower at Factory being only $108, 
and the Combined Machine $125; One Horse Mower $9@; 
One Horse Cumbined Machine $100, 

For sale by local agents in nearly every county in the 
State of Michigan. 

For further injormation address LL. J. BUSH, 

Toledo, O.. 
Generel Agent for Michigan, Wisconsin and N. W Ohie 
-9w 


URNHAM & Co.,, Dealers in all kinds of Agric 
cultural Implements, Garden and Field Seeds, Salt 
"laster, Coal, Water and Stone Lime. Storage and Come 
missi Warel near Rail Road der ot. Battle Creek, 
G. 8. STER.LING, 
D. B. RURNHAM. 
SEEDS, SEEDS! 
RESH SHAKER SEEDS, of LAST YEARS 
growth and warranted. Also. Spring Oe Sweet 
Potatoes of several kinds, King Phi ip, Flour, Dutton 
Kight Rowed and Sweet Corn, —_— Clover, Barley® 
Peas, &c., at PENFIELD'S, 
108 Woodward Ave Detroit. 


NALL, DUNCKLEE & CO. 


Would invite the attention of the Farmers of Michigas 
when visiting Detroit, to their extra 


SPRING STOCK 


CARPETS, 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


DRY GOODS, 


Fancy Silks, Black Silks. 
Organdy Robes, Pohlen Robes, 
ayadere Foulards, Bareges, 
Printed Robes, Frencn Prints, 
Laces, piunnresderies, 


White Goods, Kid Gloves, 
Wosery, Sheetings, Cloths, 5 
lannels, Ticks, Printed Lawns 
Cambrics, Gingham, 
Muslin de Laines 
Stella Shawls, Broche Shawls, 


OUR CARPE AND FURNISHING STOCK 
Is complete in all its branches, 
Tepestry Velvet Carpet, 
Tapestry Brussels do, 
Imperial Three Ply. 
Extra Super Ingrain, 
Superfine do, Fine Ingrain do, 


Cotton and Wool do, 
Silk Damask, Worsted do, 
Morreens, Druggets, Green Baizes, 
Cocoa Matting, Plain and Check Matting, 
Gilt Shade, Common, do, 
Shade Tassels, Cornices, 
Rugs and Mats. 


i Window Hollands, 
Window Shades, 


Oil Cloths, 3, 6, 12, 18 and 24 foot, 
Live Geese Feathers, Paper Hangings, 
for cash. 
Which we offer cheap for rs DUNCKLEE & CO. 
14-ly No. 74 Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 








Michigan. 








S. FFOLK 
AND 


ESSEX PIGS FOR SALE. 


HOROUGH BRED SUFFOLK and ESSEX PIGS 
7 for sale. For particulars, address . 
19-2w* J. 8. ‘TIBBITS, Nankin, Mich, 


AREWSSECRET OF HORSE TAMING 
With a ee Ses oe * Pays or free of 
e, send orders to ASB 7 
Pools 846 and $48 Broadway, New York, 
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R. F. JOHNSTONE, EDITOR. 
Publication Office, 130 Jefferson Avenue, 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 











S. FOLSOM, 


WOOL DEALER, 


90 Woodward Avenue, 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 


THE MARKETS. 


Flour and Meal. 

There is nothing doing in this city in the way of sales 
except to the home trade, and at about the same rates 
as last quoted. Flour ranges from $7 1214 to 7 87% for 
extra, in small lots. 100 bbls fine was sold at $5. Meal 
is in good demand at prices ranging from $1 68 to 1 75 for 
coarse, and $1 81 to 1 87}¢ fir fine. 

We quote New York prices to the 23d inst.: 

“ There is less doing in Western Canal flour and with 
free offerings; prices are rather easier and are irregular; 
the trade purchase only to supply their present wants. 
Choice extras are well sustained and ure in mod- 
erate demand; the sales are 6.400 dbls at $580a6 10 for 
inspected superfine state: $6 20a6 55 for extra do; 6 60a 
$7 for shipping brands round hoop Ohio extra; $7 05a8 25 
for trade brands; $6 85a$10 for St. Louis brands, and $7a9 
for extra Genesee.’ — Tribune. 

“State and Western flour continue dull and depressed, 
ander a very limited inquiry, solely for the supply of the 
immediate wants of the east and home trad:. Prices 
have further declined 20a25c @ bb! and still tend toward 
slower range. The reduction is particularly noticeable 
on the low and medium qualities, which are plenty and 
pressed for sale-”—Hconomist. 

At Milwaukee, on Tuesday, the Sentinel says the mar- 
ket continued extremely dull, breadstuffs at the east 
constantly tending downwarus. Wheat declined 2a3c, 
No. 1 selling at $1 08, in store, and extra club at $1 25a 
128. Flour was also nominally lower, but. no sales 
occurring, w2 are unable te give quotations, Oats were 
rather heavy, and buyers would not pay more than 40c 
for lots to sthore. Some small sales in a retail way were 
made at 44a45c. 

At Chicago, on Wednesday, says the Press, the wheat 
market opended firmer, and sales were made at an ad- 
vance of 1a2c on the ruling price of the morning pre- 
vious. After the receipt of the New York dispatches, 

however, a further deeline tuok place. 

Wheat in this city is quoted at from ¢1 07 for spring 
to $150 for red winter. Sales light. The New York 
Economist says: 

“In wheat the business is still on a very limited scale, 
and the market is dull and decliniug. Buyers operate 
very cautiously and sparingly, buying only enough to 
supply their most urgent requiremants. There is an ene 
tire absence of any disposition towards speculation, or to 
make large purchases un any consideration.” 

Corn—Western and Indiana is taken at 76 cents from 
the cars, and sold at 78c from stores. 

Oats at 46248c. 

Potatoes are selling at from 90ca$1 to $1 123¢ for best 
meshannocks. 

Butter—12a18c for roil. 

Eggs are quoted at 14c. 

Hay brings a good price. Loose is selling at $10a$13 
@ ton, and pressed at $15. 

Live Stock, &c. 

Beef is still on the decline here. Smith of Marine 
markct says the best can be had at $350 @ cwt., live 
weight, and that eaters may look out for cheap steaks. 

Good sheep can be had at $2 per head. Lambs bring 
from $1 25 to 1 50. 

The Albany cattle market is reported as exceedingly 
dull this week. Many of the droves are held over and 
eent into the country to graze. We quote prices: 

















Last Week. This week. 
Supt rior ..--- -----2 --0-54@6% 54%@6 
First quality -...--.-.... 5 4465 
fecoed quality .........4 43 4 4% 
Third quality....-----.--84% 3% 34% 834 
Inferior ....--.- ---- ----- 8% 8 — 


The New York market is also overstocked: andit is re- 
ported that there is a surplus of at least 2,000 head put 
out to grass at different points between Buffalo and the 
city of New York; and with droves constantly being 
shipped from the west, the surplus will be increased.— 
The result is, of course, a decline in prices. We quote 
from the 7ribume of the 23d inst.: 


Number reported for this market at 44th street ....2,665 
11 «4 









Ordinary .... cccccccoseseses sccvces aQ 
Some extra good may be quoted at...1iya— 
The general average of the market...10 a— 
The most of the sales range from.... 9 ald. 


The cattle are mostly from Ohio and Kentucky. One 
tot of $1 head is reported from Michigan, J. Waterman, 


Wool, 

The wool market is now considered as fairly opened, 
{tis brought into the city in considerable quantities, 
and prices are quoted at from 43 to 45c, the average 
range for common to full blood being from 32 to 43¢. 

At other points prices seem scarcely more settled 
than at our last date, though in most places showing a 
little advance. 

We make the following quotations from Michigan pa- 
pers, showing the rango in different sections of the 
State: 

At Monroe, the prevailing prices at this iime range 
from 85 to 45¢.—Prese, 22. 

At Joncsville, the range is from 40 to 46c. 

At Pontiac, the clip is a fair average one and of good 
quality generally. Prices range from 38 to 45c, Buyers 
appear anxious at the above figures.—Jucksonian, 28, 

At Ann Arbor, prices have ranged at about our last 
quotations, say from 88 to 45c, which figures are as high 
83 are offered at other wool markets in the State. 

At Jackson, on Thursday, Friday and Saturday last 
15,000 pounds were purchased in this city, including 
some of the finest clips ever brought to this market, at 
pricesranging from 40 to 48¢ per, pound. Prices haye 
declined since last week 8a4c.—Patriot, 22. 

At Ypsilanti, a slight upward tendency has appeared 
in the wool market during the week, and 46c has been 
paid for a superior article, It does not come in freely.— 
Sentinel, 22. 

At Kalamazoo, Tuesday was a busy day, and prices 
ranged high—from 40 to 50e—the latter price being paid 
for the finest quality.— Telegraph, 22, 

Grand Rapids papers quote from 25 to 42c, 

Lenawee county 88 to 46¢c, 

The New York HZconomist gives the following view 
of the trade: 

American manufacturers of fine goods prefer domestic 
to all other descriptions of Wool, aud as a general prin- 
ciple, those of them who can control means, purchase 
extensively at shearing time—many taking a year's sup. 
ply. It has been, during the Spring, generally believed 
the heavy stocks of foreign clothing qualities, such as 

Australian, Cape of Good Hope, Peruvian, fine Mediter. 
rancan, and South American, would deter buyers from 
taking the new clip of fleece, except at a heavy decline 
from the pretensions of growers, Such, however, proves 
aot the fact, Manufacturers went West to buy, their 
present stocks being low, and wants urgent; and 
being aware of the facts. command fu}) prices—bigher, so 
fur as we can learn, by 5 toT cents per pound, than thos 
of last year. It is generally believed that when the a 

mediate wants of mannfacturers are supplied, prices will 

recede. There is none of the new clip being taken Sag 
pequlation, None of note has yet been sold here, 
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WALLACE’S WOOLEN FACTORY, 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


HE SUBSCRIBER continues to manufacture wool 
T into CLOTH, CASSIMERE, TWEEDS and FLAN- 
NEL for farmers, either on shares or by the yard.— 
Terms as reasonable as any other good establishment in 
the State. Goods warranted perfect, hard twisted, and 
durable, free from cotton, old rags or flocks. 

Farmers if you want a good article of cloth, send on 
your wool; it may be sent by railroad, with directions, 
and shall be promptly returned, and warranted to give 
satisfaction or all damages paid. 

A large stock and good variety of cloths, stocking 
yarn, &c., always on hand. 

He will pay the highest market price in cash, or cloth at 
wholesale prices, for any quantity of wool delivered at his 
factory. 

Wool carding and cloth dressing done in the best man- 
ner on short notice. WILLIAM WALLACE, 

Battle Creek. May, 1859. 23-6m 





THE IMPLEMENT FOR GARDENS. 


THE HAND SC ARIFIER. 





PRICE $3.50. 


\ E offer for sale the Hand Scarifier, the most desira- 
ble and useful implement for gardens, of any that 
has been invented, and the most perfect labor saver. 
Read the testimony of those who have tried it last 
season :— 
Rocnester, OAKLAND, Co., Micu., FEByY., 1859. 
Messrs. BLoss & ADAMS: s 
You cannot recommend too highly your Hand Scarifl- 
er. Itis an invaluable machine for cultivating all root 
crops sown in drills. It works easy, a boy of 12 years old 
can use it and do more work than tive men can with hoes 
in the same time. It pulverises the surface of the ground 
and kills all the weeds. I had one the last season and 
speak from experience. A person having a quarter of an 
acre of garden to cultivate should not be without one and 
no farmer or gardener after using one a single hour 
would be without one for four times its cost. 
W. JENNINGS. 


Rocuester, OAKLAND, Co., Micu., Fey, 1859. 
Messrs. Bioss & ADAMS: 
In answer to your inqury, “How we lixe the Hand 
Scarifier,” we reply that we are highly pleased with it.— 
It is the greatest labor saving machine fur its cost that 
we have ever used, or seen. For all root crops sown in 
lrills it isinvaluable. One man with this machine can 
‘lo more work in one day than five can with hues, and do 
it better. We have used it two seasons and would rather 
pay twenty dollars for one than do without it. 
Yours respectfully, U. ADAMS. 
JULIEN ADAMS. 
These implements are for sale, by the subscribers at 
heir their seed store, J. B. BLOSS & CO. 
o. 22 Monroe Avenue, Detroit. 


BLACK HAWK, Jun., ist. 


HIS favorite son of Old Vermont Black Hawk will 
stand for this season at the stable of the subscriber 
in the town of Plymouth, half a mile west of the village. 
Black Hawk Jun., Ist. 
Was sired by Old Vermont or Hill’s famous Black 
Hawk; grand sire, Sherman Morgan; g. g. sire. Justin 
Morgan. His dam was by Young Hamiltonian, by 
Bishop’s Hamiltonian, by Imported Messenger. The 
dam of Young Hamiltonian was by Leonidas, g. dam, by 
Bellfounder. 

This horse is 1 jet black in color, is fifteen hands high, 
and closely resembles his sire in style and action. fe 
possesses an excellent temper, is pleasant to drive, and 
en in good style. He received the first premium at the 

. Y. State fair in 1857, beating Billy McCracken of Osh- 
kosh, Wis., and distanced all competitors in a trial of 
apeed at the N, Y State Fair at Syracuse in 1858. His 
stock are of good size, excelling in speed, style, and do- 
cility. T- W. MERRITT, Plymouth. 

Address the subscriber for terms and further informa- 
tion. 21-8w 


FURNITURE WAREHOUSE, 
ON JEFFERSON AVENUE, 


BELOW MICHIGAN EXCHANGE, DETROIT. 
The subscribers keep constantly on hand a large stock 


of ELEGANT FURNITURE, 
Both Modern and Antique Styles; in Rosewood, 
Mahogany and Domestic Wood. 


Those wishing rich and fashionable furniture, will al- 
ways find a great variety to select from—equal in every 
respect to anything inthe Eastern market. Being in 
constant receipt of Pattern Pieces from the ? 
FASHIONABLE MAKERS IN NEW YORK, 
they are enabled to guarantee the most Perfect Satis: 
faction to their customers, 

They also keep constantly on hand a large and com- 
plete assortment of Plain Furniture of Mahogany, Cher- 
ry and Walnut. In short, every article in the line of 
Household Furniture will be found in their Stock, inclu- 
ding Chairs of every style and price, from four shillings 
to sixty dollars each. The subscribers now have on hand. 
and make to order, best ; 


HAIR MATTRESSES. 

Their customers can rely upon getting a genuine article. 
sain MATTRESSES & STRAW PALLIASES 
constantly on hand. For the trade we keep constant] 
large stock of Mahogany and Rosewood Vaneer. as 
STEVENS & ZUG. 


Krowers, Threshers and 
Cleaners ! 
{TTS 8 AND 10 HORSE, EMERY'S 1 AND 2 
. Horse (tread) Powers, Pease’s Excelsior Powers, 
Corn and Cob Mills, Corn Mill and Feed Mills, Flour 
Mills, Cross-cut and Circular Saw Mills, Leonard Smith’s 
Smut Machines, . O. & W.8. PENFIELD, 
No. 103 Woodward Ave., Detroit. 


THE WILLIs’ STUMP PULLER 


[s the most powerful and most economical machine in 
use for pulling stumps, and will clear a field in less 
time than any other invention of a like kind. 

Twenty-three peep have been pulled with this Mas 
chine in an hour and fifteen minutes, The undersigned 
will sell machjnes and rights to use and manufacture in 
any part of Michigan except the counties of Hillsdale, 
Branch, Wayne, Washtenaw, Jackson, Calhoun, Kalama- 
z00, Van Buren, Macomb, Genesee, Shiawasse, Saginaw 
Tuscola and St. Clair, which are already sold. 

All necessary information as to prices, and mode of us- 
ing, will be given on epplication to 

DAVID BLACKMAR, Ypsilanti. 

or to R. F. JOHNSTONE, Editor Michigan Farmer. 
The Machines are manufactured at the Detroit Loco- 
motive Works from the best Lake Superior Iron. [8] 


J. L. HURD & CO. 
DETROIT MICH. 
Produce and Shipping Merchants 
Agents and Consignees for the following Lines: 
AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION COMPANY. 
CAPITAL $900.000, 
WESTERN TRANSPORTATION COMPANY, 


CAPITAL $900,000. 
AND THE NEW YORK CENTRAL R. R. Co. 


We would respectfully announce to the Millers, Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers of Michigan, that the recent 
reduction of Canal Tolls on the Erie Canal, will enable 
us to carry eastward, from Detroit, 


FLOUR, WHEAT, CORN, OATS, WOOL, ASHES, 
HIDES, 


And all other products of Michigan, at prices much be- 
low those of former years. Our lines are 
THE MODEL LINES OF THE COUNTRY. 











Hiorse 











J. L. HURD & Co, 
(iljlyr . ce” Boot of Second-st, 


and the seat in the rear, S ing the ¢ : J 
the operation of the cutters, without interfering with his 
driving. Also, avoiding all danger of falling into the 
knives. 





AYERS CHERRY PECTORA 


H's won for itself such a renown for the cure of every 
variety of Throat and Lung Complaint, that it is en- 
tirely unnecessary for us to recount the evidence of its 
virtues, wherever it has been employed. As it has lon 
been in constant use throughout this section, we nee 
not do more than assure the people its yieenyd is keptup 
to the best it has ever been, and that it may be relied on 
to do for their relief all it has ever been found to do, 


AYER’S CATHARTIC PILLS, 
For all the Purposes of a Purgative Medicine. 


For CostIvENess; 
For tue Curse oF DyYsPEPSIA; 
For JauNDIGE; 
For tue Cure or INDIGESTION; 
For HEADACHE, 
For tug Curr oF DySENTERY; 
For a Foun STomacnH; 
For tnx Cure oF DYSENTERY; 
For Tue PILEs; 
For tur Cure oF SCROFULA; 
For Ai SororuLous COMPLAINTS; 
For tne Cure oF RieUMATISM ; 
For Disrases OF THR SKIN; 
For Tur Curr or Liver COMPLAINT; 
For Dropsy; 
For tue Cure or Terrer. TumoRS AND SALT Rugum; 
For Worms: 
For tux Cure or Gout; 
For a Dinner PILL; 
For tue Cure or NEURALGIA; 
For Puriryine THE Bioop. 
They are sugar-coated, so that the most sensitive can 
take them pleasantly, and they are the best aperient in 
the world for all the purposes of a family. 


Price 25 cents per Box; five Boxes for $1. 





Great numbers of Clergymen, Physicians, Statesmen, 
and eminent personages, have lent their names to certi- 
fy the unparalleled usefulness of these remedies, but our 
space here will not permit the insertion of them. The 
Agents below named furnish gratis our AMERICAN AL 
MANAC in which they are given; with also full descrip- 
tions of the above complaints, and the treatment that 
should be followed for their cure. 

Do not be put off by unprincipled dealers with other 
preparations they make more profiton. Demand AreEr’s, 
and take no others, The sick want the best aid there is 
for them, and they should have it. 


Preparea by Dr. J. C. AYER, 
PRACTICAL AND ANALYTICAL CHEMIST 


Lowell, Mass. 
All our remedies are for sale by J. S. Farrand, Detroit, 
and by all Druggists every where. may3m 


THE GREAT PREMIUM MOWER. 
THE AULTMAN AND MILLER 


MOWING MACHINE. 
BUGKEYE MOWER. 


yLIMANEMIL LER «, 
PATENT. 









PATENTED BY C. AULTMAN & L. MILLER. 
T'o which was awarded the First Premium, 
a Gold Medal and Diploma, at the 
Great National Trial at 
Syracuse, NV. Y., 
July, 1857. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
Cc. AULTMAN &Co., 


Canton, Stark County, Ohio. 








After toiling and experimenting for many years, we 
have finally succeeded in getting up a machine that is per- 
fectly adapted to cut both Grain and Grass. The public 
are already aware that we have been manufacturing a 
Mowing Machine that has been unrivalled inany market. 
But the Farmer wants a machine that will cut both 
grain and grass, provided he can get a combined machine 
that will mow as well asa machine made expressly for 
mowing; and reap as well asa machine made express- 
ly for reaping. This we furnish in our New Machine. 
First,—We have a perfect Mower, having several ad- 
vantages over all other Mowers, and no disadvantages, 
which will be readily seen by examining some of its 
points of excellence, 

Second,—We have a perfect Reaper, which has all the 
advantages of a single machine, and the only true way of 
delivering the grain at the side of the machine. 

We have a cutter bar and platform for cutting grain, 
independent of the Mower, so that in changing the Mow- 
er into a Reaper, we just uncouple the cutter bar at the 
hinge and couple the Reaper platform which renders the 
machine complete for cutting Grain. 

In having two cutter bars, one for grass and the other 


for grain, each is perfectly adapted for doing the work it 
is designed to do, thus avoiding the great difliculty here- 
tofore existing in combined machines, in having the cut- 
ter bar either too long for grass or too short for grain. 


This machine has been thoroughly tried, both in grass 


and grain, having had a number in use the past harvest. 


The following are some of its points of excellence as 
a Mower :— 

1st. It has not one pound of side draft. 

2d. It has no more weight on the tongue, or horses’ 
neck, than a wagon. 

$d. Its draftis only 275 pounds—so reported by the 


Committee at the Ohio State Trial, 1857 


4th. It runs on two wheels which serve as drivers. 
5th. It has an adjustable cutter bar and accumodates 


itself to an uneven surface of the ground. 


6th. The cutter bar is in front of the driving wheels 


Thus enabling the driver to see 


%th. The driving wheels have no cogs on them, but 


drive the gearing by means of palls and ratchets. 


8th. By means of these palls and ratchets, the knives 
cease to vibrate in backing the machine. 
9th. The driver, while in his seat, can see every bolt, 
box, and all the gearing when the machine is in motion, 
10th. The gearing is all permanently arranged in the 
centre of the frame, distant from the driving wheels, 
thus avoiding all tendency of its being clogged up with 
mud or dirt thrown up x 4 the drivers. 

11th. The cutter bar being attached to the machine 
by means of hinges, can be folded up on top of the mae 
chine without removing the connecting rod, knife or 
track cleaner. ; 
12th. The palls on the driving wheels can readily be 
thrown out of gear, and by folding the cutter bar as 
above stated, renders the machine as portable as a com- 
mon cart, 
18th. There isa wheel on the shoe next the gearing 
in front of the cutter bar, thus avoiding all tendency of 
clogging at the near shoe, in passing over cut grass, 

14th. The off shoe is only 234 inches wide, and the 
last knife cuts no more than any other, therefore leaving 
no ridge or high stubble at the end of each swath, 
15th. The cutter bar can be raised or lowered by 
means ot an adjustable steel spring shoe at off end, and 
a slot in the near shoe where the wheel is attached, 
16th, There are no nuts or screws at the connecting 
rod, which are always liable to cause more or less trouble 
by jerking loose, but use a gib with a spring pall and a 
ratchet key, thereby avoiding all possible chance of 
shaking loose. 
Points of ewcellence as a Reaper :— 

1st. It has all the advantages that the Mower has in 
the gearing, connecting rod, and draft for the horses, 

2d. The grain is delivered at the side, so that a whole 
field can be eut without taking any of it up. 

8d. The driver's seat is the same as on the Mower, af. 
fording him a free view of the operations of the machine. 

4th. The raker stands at the rear of the platform 
which is the best position for delivering the grain, 

5th. The raker with one motion, throws the grain tu 
the side, then delivers it in the rear; thus avoiding the 
difficulty of dragging the grain from one gavel to another, 
6th. he platform can readily be raised or lowered to 
suit all kinds of grain or ground, by means of two Screws, 
at near side, and slot at off side, when off platform, 
N. STEELE is the travelling agent, and is now golicit- 
ing orders in this State. 

All letters of inqniry, or requesting further information 
““ay be addressed to RNOLD. 





Dexter, General Agent, or 


LARS the season; all fees to the groom included. 
The second season for this horse in this 
He will stand at 


responsible for accidents o1 escapes, should any occur, 


winners. 
she being the dam of imported Trustee. 


stone was a grandson of Whalebone. 





IMPORTED STONE PLOVER! 


THE HIGHEST AND BEST BRED BLOOD HORSE IN AMERICA, 


§ OFFERED TO THE BREEDERS OF MICHIGAN and other States at the ver 


y low price of THIRTY DOLe 


State commenced on the first of April, and will end with the 30th of J uly 


Cooper’s Corners, two miles from Plymouth, Wayne county, Mich.; 10 miles Srom Ana 
Arbor; 10 miles from Ypsilanti; 18 miles from Dexter, and 22 miles Srom Detrvit. 
Mares sent from a distance will be taken and kept on the usual terms, but the subscriber will not 


in any case bd 


‘Terms=-The money for service to be paid at time of first trial, or an approved note to be given for the amount, 


Pedigree and Descripti 

STONE PLOVEK was bred by the Right Honorable Earl Spencer, and was foaled in 

sold to Count Bathyany at his annual sale of yearlingsin 1851, and was nev 

until sold to the present owner, who made one season with him in England, previous to bis im 

This horse was sired by the renowned Cotherstone, winner of the 
Merry Monarch. winner of the Derby, and Princess, winner of the Oaks, and also of man 

Cotherstone was bred by the celebrated Mr. Bowes, and was by Touchstone, out ob 


on, 


the spting of 1850, and w 
er out of the possession of the Coun 
hee roman 

y Slane, the sire of 
other distinguished 
Emma, by Whisker, 


erby, out of Wryneck, 


Whisker was of the most celebrated family in England for stoutness, he 
being own brother to Whalebone, Woful, Wire, all winners and the sires of winners, at long distances. Toue 





Stone Plover is a magnificent bay horse, 1634 hands in height, on particular, short, s‘rong legs, and great lengt 

strength and substance, and is warranted as a sure foal getter. Independent of his great racing qualities, he is ety 
calculated to elevate the character of all half bred stock, and to become the sire of the most valuable horses, which 
will be remarkable for size, spirit, endurance, and great action. He is himself of the most beautiful color, fine 
symmetry, great size, grand and majestic action and carriage, all of which is inherited from ancestors the most ree 
nowned in the annals of the Turf of Great Britain. He is free from defects, and is marked with neither curbed 
hocks, splints, spavins, ringbones, twisted ancles, upright joints, or any other imperfection, and perfectly sound in 


his wind. 


Plymouth, April 16, 1859. 13w 


For further particulars address the subscriber, 





Leaving each place at 5 o'clock P. M. 


Season 
Terms-=-$10 the Season; $15 to Insure. 


will be holden by the season. 


he by Imported Signal, out of a Messenger mare. 
bletonian who was sired by Imported Messenger. 


excelled by an 
HIRAM nf 


horse in the State. 
CADY, Agent. 


THOMAS WILLIAMS, Plymouth, Michigan. 


THE TROTTING STALLION 


HAMBLETONIAN, 


Will stand for mares the ensuing Season commencing April 4th, as follows: 


At JOHN CLARK’S, Milford, Mondays and Tuesday ; 
At JOHN HATHAN’S, New Hudson, Wednesdays ; 

At SAM’L LATHROP’S, Northville, Tuesdays ; 

At JAMES ROOTS, Plymouth, Fridays and Saturdays ; 


From the general complaint of poor crops last year I have concluded to reduce the price of my horse for this 


Season money to be paid when the Mare is first served, or a good note given for the amount. Persons, parti 
with mares before foaling time will be held responsiblefor the season money. All mares not regularly oad | 
Pasture furnished at fifty cents per week. All accidents and escapes at the owner’ 
tisk. Season to close on the first of August, 1859. Grainwill be received for insurauce money, delivered at my 
farm on or before the first day of February 1860, at Detroit prices. 

HAMBLETONIAN was awarded the First Premium at the Oakland County Fair, October, 1857. 
At the State Fair in Detroit last fall his colts tookmore premiums than any other Stallion in the State. 


Pedigree of Hambletonian. 
HAMBLETONIAN was sired by Geo. Barney's horse Henry, of Whitehall, Washington county, New York-- 
Hambletonian’s dam b 
( V Hambletonian is 15% bh 
sessing fine action, with great powers of endurance; untrained, but shows good evidence of speed. Hambletos 
nian is a beautiful bloodbay, black mane, tail and limbs, without a white hair upon him, and for style can not be 
FE 


Mambrino, grandam Bishop's Ham- 
and shigh, weighs 1150 pounds; pos 


E. ELDRED, Detroit. 





land county Mich., commencing April 4th. 
Owing to the extreme hard times among 
the rie of my horses. 
EMBLE LACKSON wilstand at $20 the season. 
note given for the amount. 
Good pasture furnished at fift: 
ou the 30th day of July 1859. 


Sire, Kemble Jackson; dam, Lady Moore. 


Andrew Jackson was b 
the Imp. Tripolitan Barb, 
roughbred. 


_GEO. F. GREGORY, Agent. 


THE YOUNG TROTTING STALLION, 


KEMBLE JACKSON, 


ILL Stand for mares the coming season, at Spring Brook Farm, adjoining the Village of Farmington, Oak - 


farmers—loss of crops the past season, &., I have concluded to reduce 


Money to be paid when mare is first served ora good 


y cents per week. All accidents and escapes at the owners risk. Season to close 


Pedigree of Kemble Jackson: 


_KEMBLE JACKSON—(Half-sister to Iola)—Mahogany bay, 16 hands high. Star in his forehead; hind feet 
~~ half way up to gambrel joints. Foaled June 14, 1854.. The property of Isaac Akin, Pauling, Dutchess Coq 


_ Kemble Jackson was by Andrew Jackson; his dam, Fanny Kemble, sister to Charles Kemble, and sired by 
Sir Archy: her dam was Maria, sired by Gallatin; Maria’s dam 
got by Morton's Traveler; her dam was an imported mare, 


Simms’ Wildair, she out of a mare 


was got b 
: but thoroughbred. 


name unknown, 


Young Bashaw; dam byWihy-not, by Imp. Messenger; Young Bashaw was by 
rand Bashaw; Young Bashaw's dam wasa daughter of Messenger, said to be thor 


Lady Moore was out of Messenger Maid, by Membrino Paymaster; he by Old Membrino, b 
F. E 


Imp. Messenger. 
. ELDRED, Detroit. 





V 


July 80th, 1859. 


politan Barb, Grand Bashaw; dam, Messenger. 
GEO. F. GREGORY, Agent. 


THE YOUNG TROTTING STALLION 


ISLAND JACKSON, 


ILL stand for mares the coming Season at Spring Brook Farm, adjoining the Village of Farmington, Oak- 
land county, Commencing April 4th, at the reduced price of $10 the Season. 

Season money to be paid when mare is first served or a good note given for the amount. 

Good pasture furnished at fifty cents per week, all accidents and escapes at the owners risk. Season to close 


s 
Pedigree of Island Jackson: 
Is Blood Bay 15}¢ hands high foaled July 5, 1855. Sire Jackson, by Andrew Jackson; dam, Belfounder. An- 
drew Jackson was by Young Bashaw; dam, Why-not by Imp. Messenger. Young Bashaw, by the Imp. Tri- 


F, E. ELDRED, Detroit. 





Woe 


Farm, Fridays and Saturd 


TERMS :—$10 the season; $15 to Insure. 


L. T. BULLARD, Agent. 


ays. 
Season the commence ‘April 4th, and close July 80th. 


THE TROTTING STALLION 


GLEN BLACK HAWK, 


JILL Stand for Mares the ensuing Season as follows: At Redford, Hicks’ Tavern, Monday's and Tuesdays; 
etroit, Gratiot Road 1}g miles from City Hall, Wednesdays and Thursdays; on Grosse Isle, Bachus 


Season money to be paid when n.are is first served or a good note given for the amount. 


Pedigree of Glen Black Hawk. 


Sire, Lone Star, by Old Vermont Black Hawk; damMessenger. 


F. E. ELDRED, Detroit. 
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DAINES’ AMERICAN 
DRAIN TILE MAKER. 


‘The Best and Cheapest Tile Machine in 
the World. 
Forty-one first Premiums awarded to it 
at State and County Fairs. First 
Premium at the National 
fair, at Louisville, 
Ky., 1857. 

The TILE MACHINE invented by JONN DAINES, 

of Birmingham, Oakland county, Michigan, is : 

now being manufactured in the most 


thorough manner, and is offered to 
the farming community as the 


Uheapest, Most Labor-Saving and Most 
Complete Invention, 


and enabling farmers to make their own Tiles. that has 
yet been put before the Agriculturists of the United 
States, at a reduced price. 
These machines are made of iron, are easily worked 
ny man being able to manufacture a first rate article 
after a few hours practice, 
They cost delivered in Detroit, only $100, The 
two dies, for three and four inch tile; and extra 
necompany the machine cost $2.00 each. 
These machines will manufacture per day, according 
to the force employed, from 150 TO 250 RODS OF 
HORSESHOE OR PIPE TILE. The machine weighs 
but 500 pounds, and can be packed and sent to any part 
of the United States, or to foreign countries, as easily as 
apiano, With this machine, any farmer who has a fair 
yay J of clay on his farm, can manufacture his own 
iles at a cheap rate, and easily save the price of the ma- 
chine b avoiding the cost of transportation. The ma- 
chine when in operation, takes up no more room than an 
ordinary sized kitchen table; it may be worked by two 
or three men as may be found most convenient and 
economical, or a man keep i 
remo R nan and two boys ean keep itin full 
For Simplicity, Durability, 
Cheapness, and amount of 
this Tile Maker Challen 
the World! 
At the present tlme, ‘when thorough 
come a necessity on alluvial lands, it offers the 3 
pan Semper sanee of furnishing "farmers with ode 
¢ material far superior to any i 
ae that purpose I ) any other material now used 
= pplications for these machines may be address- 
bac A JOHN DAINEs, 
- Birmingham, Mich, 


STOCK FOR SALE. 


HE partnership of Bushnell & Hudson is dissolved 
the stock remaining in the hands of the subscriber, 


y have 
dies to 


Economy, 
work, 
ges 


draining has be- 





who continues to breed for cash or approved credit at 
very reduced prices, Durham cattle, (bulls, cows and 
heifers,) Jacks and Jennetts, South Down shee 





BLOSS & CO., Special Agents, Detroit, 


% d 
Chester White pigs. SETH A. BUSHN ti am 
Uartford, Trumbull Co., 0., Ceo, 1st, 1658, ise 





Store in every town in the United States. 





GLEN BLACK HAWK 


FOR SALE. 


LEN BLACK HAWK, 6 years old, jet black, per- 

fectly kind and gentle In the harness, single or 
double—took the second premium, $50, at the National 
Horse Show at Kalamazoo, in October last—is a good 
traveler, and for style cannot be beat; perfectly sound, 
and a sure foal getter; will be sold at a bargain, Any 
one wishing a good stock horse cannot do better than 
give me acall. Pedigree—Sire Lone Star, dam Messen- 
ger. Lone Star was by Vermont or Ilill Black Hawk, 
was a jet black, and sold toa Philadelphia company for 

8,000 F, E. ELDRED. 

[15] 4 


m 
THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY. 
SIR JAMES CLARKE’S 


CELEBRATED FEMALE PILLS! 


Prepared from a Prescription of Sir John 
Clarke, M. D., Physician Extraordinary 
to the Queen. 


ras invaluable meéfcine is unfailing in the cure of all 
those painful and dangerous disorders incident to the 
female constitution. It moderates all excess, and re- 
moves all obstructions and a speedy cure may be relied 


on, 
TO MARRIED LADIES 


It is peculiarly suited. It will ina short time bring on 
the monthly period with regularity. 

Each botile, price One Dollar, bears the Government 
Stamp of Great Britain, to prevent counterfeits, 

CAUTION. 

These Pills should not be taken by females that are 
pregnant, during the first three montis, as they are sure 
to bring on miscarriage; but at every other time and in 
every other case, they are perfectly safe. . 

In‘all cases of Nervous and Spinal Affections, Pains mm 
the back and limbs, Heaviness, Fatigue on Slight Exer- 
tion, Palpitation of the Heart, Lowness of Spirits, Hys- 
terics, Sick Headache, Whites, and all the painful disor- 
ders occasioned by a disordered system,these Pills will ef- 
fect a cure when all other means have failed, and al- 
though a powerful remedy, do not contain iron, calomel 
antimony, or anything hurtful to the constitution, 

Full directions accompany each package. 

Sole Agents for the United States and Canada, 

JOB MOSES, 
(Late I. C. Baldwin & Co.) 
Rochester, N. Y. 
N. B.—$1.00 and 6 postage stamps enclosed tea any 


$3,000. 
Detroit, January 1859, 











authorized Agent, will ensure a bottle of the Pills by re- 


turn mail. 
For sale in Detroit by J. 8. CUTHBERT & CO.,, J, 8 
FARRAND, T. &J. HINCHMAN, and in oe Drug 
6m 





DRAIN TILE! 
EP CONSTANTLY ON HAND 
y kinds of Drain Tile, at " += 
PENFLELD’s, 103 Woodward avenue, 




















